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CA Girl Scout Is Thrifty. 
“SPORTSTER” 


OFFICIAL GIRL SCOUT SHOES 


(The Choice of America’s Girl Scouts) 



















N O W Sizes 244 to 12 


Widths AAAA to D 


High Quality and 
Maximum Comfort 


At a Moderate Price 







“SPORTSTER” 
Scientifically Designed 
In-built Features 
Promote Proper 
Posture and 


STYLE 135— ski 
Health Black Calfskin, 


Leather Soles, Rubber Heels. 


STYLE 125—Brown Elkskin, 
Leather Soles, Rubber Heels. 





“SPORTSTERS” : 
Endorsed by SPECIAL OFFER! 
Health Authorities Send for the Free “SPORTSTER” Chart of 


Brerywheve Knowledge. Lots of Fun—Yet Educational 
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STYLE 105—Brown Elkskin, 
Leather Soles, Rubber Heels. 


STYLE 160—Brown Elkskin, 
Gristle Rubber Soles, Tennis Heels. 


STYLE 115—Smoke (Washable) Elkskin, 
Gristle Rubber Soles, Tennis Heels. 





LEARN AS YOU TURN! 



























































"SANDLER A-10-31 } Your Guarantee—A Perfect Fit 
. Girl Scout Shoe Division Regardless of Size or Width 
« sincoin Ot. 

| Boston, Mass. Date Women’s and Girls’ Sizes 

GENTLEMEN: Tlease let me know where I | Sizes ee 23 3 34 4 4 5S 5} 6 63 7 748 8 9 94 101051111312 
j can purchase “Sportster” Officially Approved | 2% to 12 AAAA XXXXXXX x XXX XxXxXX XX XX 
Girl Scout Shoes in my neighborhood. | Widths “AAA X xx xX xX XX XXX XXX XX XXX x X 
Fees | AAAA toD _AA__xxxXxXxXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
| had A XxXXXX XX XXX XXX XX XxX xXx 
Fecemens i §$ 7~B.xXxxXxxXxxXxxXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
| City State _@. xxxxxxXxxXxXxXxXxXxXXxXXXXXXX 
| Size teste wae DxxxxxxxxXxxXXXXXXXXXXXX 
rY : Prices of Shoes Twenty-Five Cents Extra West of Mississippi 
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Along the Editor’s Trail 


HERE is a 
fairy tale 
which _ tells 


of a man who 
wanted more than 
anything in the 
world to be rich. 
One day he met a 
genie who offered 
him all the money 
he could possibly 
use—under one 
condition. 

“What is it?” 
cried the man. 
“No price is too 
great to pay for 
riches!” 

“The price,” 
said the genie, “‘is 
your wife’s sense 
of humor. She will 
be as beautiful and as amiable as always but you 
must allow me to take away her power to laugh.” 

“Why,” said the man, “that is nothing at all! Take 
it, and give me the money.” 

So the man went home bearing jewels and rich 
clothes. But in a very short time he was back again 
begging the genie to take the money and give his 
wife back her laughter. He found he couldn't live 
with her without it. 

Perhaps a sense of humor is not the most impor- 
tant thing in life, but it 7s an asset. It is a great leaven- 
er when certain situations seem about to sink beneath 
their own gravity, like soggy biscuits in which the 
cook has forgot to put the baking powder. 

The Girl Scouts, as an organization, have a heri- 
tage of humor, for her ability to laugh was one of 
the most delightful things about Juliette Low, our 
Founder. One of her favorite stories was one in which 
the joke was entirely on herself, and hinges on the 





fact that she was 
very deaf. Her 
friend, Mrs. Mark 
Kerr, says Daisy 
Low told it in this 
fashion: 

“The London 
Guides were hold- 
ing a public meet- 
ing at Denison 
House and I was 
asked to be pres- 
ent to represent 
the Girl Scouts of 
the United States. 
One of the speak- 
ers was Miss An- 
struther Thomson 
for whom I had 
the greatest admi- 
ration, and to my 
dismay I saw the 
audience was not applauding her at all. I determined 
that I, at least, would show my appreciation, so, 
although I could not hear a word of what she was 
saying, I clapped and called, ‘Hear, hear!’ at every 
pause in her speech. It was only afterward that I 
found her speech had been all about me and must 
have sounded like this: ‘Mrs. Low is a very remark- 
able woman.” (‘Hear, hear,’ from D. L.) ‘It is a mar- 
velous piece of work to have founded the Girl Scouts 
of the United States.’ (Loud applause from me, 
while the audience remained in stony silence!)” 

No wonder one of her friends remarked, “There 
is no question but that the world is a much duller 
place since Daisy left it.” 

Mrs. Low had other fine qualities too—courage, 
enthusiasm, generosity, kindness—but they were all 
made more vivid and more memorable, I believe, be- 
cause of the brilliancy of her wit, and the gayety of 
her spirit. 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 58 
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What’s 
ahead 


in ““The American Girl’?— 


BIRDS eye view of the magazine land- 
A scape shows that it is dotted with all sorts 
of exciting things. Out on the distant horizon 
of December and January there are stories and 
articles to delight the heart of every AMERICAN 
GirL reader. But our attention is attracted to the 
foreground where we can plainly see the thrill- 
ing things that are coming right away in the 
November issue. 


HERE IS a peppy girl on the cover—a 
je leader at Milbrook High—about 
whom Charles Geoffrey Muller has written a 
football story you'll all love. And even if you 
aren't so terribly keen on football, you'll cheer 
loudly when you have finished this exciting tale. 


R YOU may wish to read first the Mary 
Ellen story about watching a football 
game and knowing all the ruies of the sport. If 
so, Gurney Williams’ yarn is just the thing you 
want. 


F course, there are other sports besides 

football at college, such as “ice-eating 
contests,” for instance. It’s hard to pronounce 
this sport, but not nearly so difficult as actually 
participating in it, especially if you have as 
worthy an opponent as Bingo, in the new Scat- 
ter story. 


USAN and Jessamy are signaling to us in 
~ their distress, for they played truant from 
the family Thanksgiving dinner and have got 
themselves into a peck of trouble. Alice Dyar 
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Russell is the author of this Thanksgiving story, 
called Fathers, Mothers, Uncles, Cousins. 


VERYBODY gets busy in November plan- 
E ning parties around Thanksgiving time, 
and Winifred Moses offers a lovely idea for one 
built around old Indian legends. The dishes she 
suggests are just the right kind to serve at 
Thanksgiving parties. 


Te LONG avenues of skyscrapers you see 
over to the right’are only tall piles of books 
that are talked over in the November issue. 
Emily Newell Blair, well-known book critic and 
novelist, recommends some adult books to you 
and Sophie Goldsmith contributes her usual 
book page. Tucked away between these two fea- 
tures is the announcement of the winners of the 
recent Poetry Contest together with some of the 
beautiful poems that were submitted by 
AMERICAN GIRL readers. 


H, THERE are ever so many other interesting 
QO things in the November issue. We can’t 
begin to tell about them here. There is, of 
course, the new serial, the picture spread de- 
voted to Girl Scouts and the arts, and the girls’ 
own Scribes pages, to say nothing of another 
“I Am a Girl Who—” story, an interview with 
a successful woman in business, and the lively 
current events page. 


\\\ TELL, WE may as well tell you—even if 
it does seem boastful—November is one 
of the best issues ever! So if your subscription 
has expired, renew it immediately. 


Don’t miss 


the 


November Number! 
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OTICE our new heading this month. 
Ic was drawn by Jean Calhoun who 
has done some of your favorite covers. 


UR TWO serials seem to be meeting 
with a great deal of commendation. 
Dahlyce Iverson of Mount Horeb, Wis- 
consin says: “Everything was marvelous 
from the start to the finish of the August 
AMERICAN GiRL. I think Mystery on the 
Mountain is perfectly thrilling. The char- 
acters are really modern American girls. 
Tad of the Heart Seven seems to be the 
answer to every girl's prayer for a modern 
western story—it is keen!” Now isn’t that 
a nice letter? Edna Schall of Baltimore says 
she thinks Tad of the Heart Seven is great. 
“I can't wait for the rest of that nor 
Mystery on the Mountain,” she writes. 


“T THINK Mystery at Shadylawn was 

fine,” writes Ruth Wardner of 
Bloomingdale, New York, “but Mystery on 
the Mountain is a hundred per cent better. 
It is the best serial I have ever read so far. 
I can hardly wait until the final instalment. 
I can’t help falling for those spooky stories.” 
Imogene Boyle of Akron, Ohio says she 
thinks Tad of the Heart Seven is the best 
of all our serials, and that she is waiting 
anxiously for the next instalments. Vyrena 
Batchelor of Dearborn Hills, Michigan says, 
"Mystery on the Mountain is my idea of an 
ideal spooky story.” 


“TTHEL COOK ELIOT is one of my 

favorite authors,” says Martha John- 
son of Savannah, Georgia, “and the first 
two chapters of Mystery on the Mountain 
were awfully good. I think Tad of the 
Heart Seven is the best story I have ever 
read in THE AMERICAN GiRL. I like the 
illustrations, too.” 


LIZABETH R. SAIT of Burlingame, 

California says, “Mystery on the Moun- 
tain is so exciting I can’t wait for the con- 
clusion. Usually I don’t like stories in the 
first person, but this one is so cleverly 
written that I'm interested every minute. 
The characters are unusually real.” 


NGELICA CAREY has created quite a 
commotion, too. So far we have heard 
from only one person who didn’t like The 
Lady Errant. That correspondent, who doesn't 
give her name—and by the way, hereafter 
we will zot print quotations from any anon- 
ymous letters—says: “The Angelica stories 
are the bunk. She is too old-fashioned and 
there never was a girl so perfect. Let’s have 
‘em up-to-date with plenty of good, healthy 
faults.” On the other hand, Marjorie Lowe 
of Glendale, California writes, “I certain- 
ly enjoy my magazine. I especially liked 





Well, 
of All Things! 


The Lady Errant, in the August issue.” 
“Those old-fashioned stories by Anne Mc- 
Queen are just adorable,” says Mildred 
Carroll of Clarksville, Missouri, “and so are 
the drawings that appear with the stories.” 
Dahlyce Iverson, who spoke about the seri- 
als, says: “I thought The Lady Errant was 
good and I adore Joan Esley’s illustrations.” 


MILDRED CARROLL says, also, that 

she should think everyone would en- 
joy the animal stories to the fullest extent, 
as she does. Martha Johnson, who com- 
mented on the serials, says: “I'm crazy about 
animal stories, especially dog stories. Bender 
Barges In and The Bush Baby were both 
grand.” Kay Paige of Lawton, Oklahoma 
says, “We do want some more of Samuel 
Scoville’s animal stories. The Bush Baby 
was excellent.” 

Sarah Garland Lynch of Florence, South 
Carolina writes, “Although The Bush Baby 
is well written and delightful, I like the 
type of the Jo Ann and Scatter stories 
better.” 


RANCES HELEN WALSH of Cleve- 
land, Ohio says she wishes THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL would have something about 
sewing—making dresses and underwear. 
Although we can’t truthfully say that it is 
in answer to Frances’ request, we actually 
have an article on making French under- 
wear in this very issue. 

“Didn't you sort of think our August 
AMERICAN GIRL was minus something— 
the thing?”” Kaye Burrell of Washington, 
D. C. wants to know. “Please, can't you put 
the stamp page in the next issue,” she 
writes. “I think loads of us want it, need 
the advice and news it gives. Here's to 
grabbing up the September AMERICAN GIRL 
and reading it!’ You'll find it, Kaye, in 
the next issue. Do all the rest of you want 
it, too? Let us know how you feel about it. 


LEANOR DICE of Akron, Ohio writes 

to say that she doesn’t think the cover 
artists get enough credit. “The covers are 
all just right,” she says. “I especially like 
the August number which just arrived.” 
Charlotte Lucile Green of South Gate, Cal- 


ifornia writes, “I think the covers are 
grand, and I like the illustrations. I consider 
Joan Esley's and Frank Spradling’s the 
finest, but wouldn't it be a dull magazine if 
they were all alike?” Catherine Currier of 
Rochester, Minnesota is another girl who 
thinks the cover artists don’t get enough 
praise. She says she thinks the covers are 
getting prettier every month, and that she 
liked the August one especially well. 


‘THE old controversy about Jo Ann and 

Scatter and their illustrations is still 
going on. They have a good many more 
friends than enemies, though. Imogene 
Boyle, who commented on Tad of the Heart 
Seven, says: “Scatter is a peach, and I think 
the illustrations, although not particularly 
lifelike, just seem to go with the story.” “I 
think the Scatter stories are just keen," says 
Marjorie Lowe, who had nice things to say 
about Angelica Carey, “and I think the il- 
lustrations are so amusing. I like Jo Ann, 
too. 


“"T*HE JO ANN stories are of the best,” 

says Mildred Carroll, “but I can't like 
the drawings.” Mildred wrote about Angel- 
ica Carey, too. On the other hand, Martha 
Johnson, one of the girls who wrote about 
the serials, says: “I don’t like the Scatter 
stories much, but the illustrations are aw- 
fully cute.” Jane Warwick of Schenectady 
says, “ I love Scatter because she is just like 
a real girl, not one of those goody goodies 
whom you read so much about. I love 
this magazine, and I can’t see that any girl 
can want more than this.’’ Margaret Mel- 
hus of Hollister, California says she likes 
the Scatter and Jo Ann stories very much 
and thinks it would be very tiresome if all 
the illustrations were the same. “Mother 
and I both like the cooking and sewing 
articles,” Margaret says. “We think the 
magazine is just about perfect.” 


FPoretxy JONES of Orwell, Vermont 

writes, “I think your magazine one 
of the best I have read.” Then with an air 
of finality she says, “The Jo Ann, Scatter 
and Mary Ellen stories are fine. Leave the 
illustrations as they are. There isn’t any- 
thing the matter with them.” 


““— NOTICE that not all the readers like 

the Scatter and Jo Ann stories, and I'm 
sorry they don’t,” says Camille Romig of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. ‘I like the Jo Aan 


ones the better of the two, but think one 


of each ought to be run every month.” 


Epitor’s Note: Please everybody write to 
us this month and tell us how you liked 
the last issue. And when you write, be 
sure to give your name and address 


Patronize the advertisers in “The American Girl.” They carry the things you need! 





WHEN POLLY MET MR. VAN VORTEN SHYLY 
IN THE DRAWING-ROOM, HE STARED AT HER 
WITH AN AMAZEMENT THAT GRATIFIED HER 
INTO LAUGHTER. EVEN MISS VAN VORTEN PUT 
UP HER LORGNETTE AND THEN LOWERED IT 
WITH AN APPROVING SMILE. “YOU DIDN'T THINK 
IT COULD BE DONE, DID YOU ?”” CHUCKLED POLLY 


Illustrations by C. J]. McCarthy 
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LIKE A FLASH, POLLY WAS 


KNEELING ON THE COLD 
FLOOR BY TINY MARIA'S BED 


Here are the first chapters of a new serial by EDITH BISHOP SHERMAN 


Polly W hat’s-Her-Name 


T WAS a gray morning. Polly could tell that as soon as 
l she had opened her eyes, for the small patch of sunlight 
that, at certain times of the year, crept in to smile at her 
from the opposite wall of the little girls’ dormitory was 
missing. Sitting up in bed—as helper, Polly occupied the one 
nearest the door—she could see rain slanting down from 
leaden skies against oblongs of big, old-fashioned window- 
panes. She sighed. A rainy day at Fairview Home meant 
extra work—putting on and taking off seventy pairs of small 
rubbers, drying off small garments in the laundry, wiping up 
sundry mud-spots from the linoleum-covered floors and 
keeping dozens of restless children occupied and happy 
while they played indoors. 

Drawing up her knees and looking more awkward than 
usual with thin arms clasped around them, Polly stared 
musingly across the double rows of narrow, white beds that 
faced each other down the long room. How many mornings, 
winter and summer, had she wakened to the sight of those 
beds! 

Polly scarcely ever felt out of sorts. Her smiling face, 
with its wide blue eyes, its freckles strewed saucily across a 
straight, short nose, its round, determined chin, seldom wore 





a frown. But somehow this dark morning the future—that 
future of similar mornings, of days filled with drab tasks 
such as buttoning countless little blue aprons and tying 
numerous shoe-laces and inspecting grimy hands—seemed 
to stretch out before Polly like a long, monotonous bridge 
straight into a tiresome old ladyhood. And her lips drooped. 
Until a chirrupy, little voice piped up in the bed next to 
Polly’s, “I wanta wake up! Pollee, I wanta wake up!” 

Like a flash, then, Polly was kneeling upon the cold floor 
beside tiny Maria’s bed. “Why, darling, you're awake!” 

The baby—for at three and a half years, she was scarcely 
more than that—stared up at Polly out of great, dark 
Italian eyes. She shook a curly, black head reproachfully. 
“Why, no I isn’t, Pollee. I are in bed.” 

“Huh, she means she wants a-get up, Polly,” grunted a 
scornful young voice from the bed beyond Maria’s as six- 
year-old Lizzie Smith sat up and stretched. 

The din of a rising bell clamored through the halls out- 
side. Thirty-seven other heads, black, brown and blonde, 
stirred ; thirty-seven small girls stretched and yawned their 
way into wakefulness. Another day at the orphanage had be- 
gun. Polly, with a swoop, gathered little Maria into her arms 
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and straightened up. Her commanding glance searched out 
small delinquent figures still snuggling in their warm beds. 

“Ten minutes,” she reminded them. “Come on, Rosita— 
and you, too, Gretchen! Sigrid, you're always slower than 
the rest. You'd better hurry. Mary, you were almost late 
yesterday. Mrs. Barker will be mad. You wait and see!” 

As she spoke, Polly stood Maria upon her bed and began 
to dress her. Now a hum and buzz of piping voices filled the 
cold, dark room. Small shivering bodies were clothed with 
a rapidity made urgent by the chill, although ten-year-old 
Lolly had closed the windows. Polly, herself, once Maria 
was dressed and placed for warmth among the blankets upon 
her bed, dressed with incredible speed. But scarcely had she 
finished before a second bell, commonly known as “‘wash- 
up bell,’ sent them scurrying toward the wash rooms. 

Soon the sound of tramping feet filled the halls. Polly, 
back in the girls’ dormitory, threw open the two beds in her 
charge, ran down the aisle between cots to reopen the win- 
dows and returning, took Maria’s hand into her own cold 
one. But before the line of little girls, which had formed 
quickly and automatically behind her, could move forward, 
she came to an abrupt hale. 

“Gretchen Guteman,” she thundered, ‘“‘you didn’t open 
your bed!” 

At the accusing glances leveled at her as she passed 
down the line toward her bed, Greta blushed. ‘‘Alvays, I 
forget,” she muttered. 

Polly tightened her lips. Greta was so annoying; she for- 
got every morning as regularly as six-thirty came around. 
And now Mrs. Barker would frown and scold. 

But Mrs. Barker was missing from the dining room, to 
Polly's infinite relief, when the procession of younger 
girls filed sedately in after her. The older girls and the 
boys were already in their places. Miss Torbutt, a sweet- 
faced, rather fluttery sort of person, was in charge. She 
drifted toward Polly with a vague smile. 

“Horrid day, isn’t it?”” she murmured. ‘Oh, look out, 
Greta, your cup of milk! You're going to spill 
it!” 

But she spoke too late. Poor Greta’s cup of milk, up- 
set by a lunging elbow as she seated herself, was already 
dribbling into the child’s lap. Polly, thanking her stars 
that Mrs. Barker was absent, ran to the kitchen for a 
cloth, while Miss Torbutt, instead of jerking the awk- 
ward one to her childish feet, consoled her by replacing 
the milk. 

Soon quiet settled upon the room. One hundred and 
twenty children, all ages, all sizes, all kinds, were busy 
with breakfast. Polly, because she could scarcely re- 
member the loaded table in the McGinnis kitchen, 
where she had been wont to feast upon anything her 
baby heart desired—from pickles to tea, for the Irish 
take their babies easily—did not criticize the five long, 
low tables, where only a cup of milk, a dish of cereal 
and two pieces of unbuttered wholewheat bread stood 
at each place. What matter if the oil-cloth that cov- 
ered those iong tables was old and dingy? It was clean. 
What matter if the aluminum cups were battered and 
worn? The milk that filled them disappeared in great, 
hungry gulps. The children knew that noon dinner 
was five long hours away. 

When at last the small chairs were pushed back, 
when two lines had been formed and the children 
were marching upstairs, Polly was free to seek her 
own breakfast. This was dished out to her in the big, 
steamy kitchen. But eating it at a kitchen table, with 
Alice and Henrietta, the other two older girls who 
had been helping out there, she was uneasy. It was 
Mrs. Barker's day in the dormitory, she remembered 
suddenly, and Mrs. Barker was not a patient woman 
with the little girls. Sure enough, leaving her break- 
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fast but half-eaten and rounding the third-floor stairs breath- 
lessly, Polly heard little Maria’s voice lifted in a wailing 
cry for “‘Pollee! Pollee!"’ 

She burst into the dormitory. But Mrs. Barker, far from 
abusing the baby, was attempting to cuddle her in her arms. 
A group of sober-faced children surrounded her, while 
the half-made beds testified that something had happened. 

“Oh, what is the matter?” Polly’s face was pale as she 
flew across the room. 

Mrs. Barker, seated upon one of the low chairs, lifted 
a distracted face, then rose to relinquish her squirming 
burden to Polly's outstretched arms. “Why, the poor, little 
thing was right behind me when I turned quickly and I'm 
afraid I stepped on her foot,” she explained remorsefully. 

In a trice Polly had whipped off shoe and faded stock- 
ing and was examining a faint bruise just commencing to 
show upon the pink instep. ““Wriggle your toes, Maria,” 
she begged. 

Maria stopped crying to watch, with an interest matched 
in each sober face around her, the motion of her own toes. 

“No bones broken,” breathed Polly relievedly. ‘‘She 
can move every toe.” 

But when she tried to replace Maria’s shoe and stock- 
ing, the baby protested. ““Wanta see toe iggle,” she roared. 
“Wanta see toe, Pollee.”’ 

“All right, then—one more wriggle apiece,” said Polly 
resignedly. “But that’s all.” 

“You spoil that child, Polly,” Mrs. Barker said. 

“Oh, I know it,” Polly admitted as she slipped shoe and 
stocking onto the now docile Maria. ‘But she’s—she’s so 
spoilable!”” And she laughed as she hugged the baby to her. 








IN THE GIRLS’ BATHROOM A LITTLE 
—1I'M ALL A-FINISH,” ANNOUNCED A 
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“Come now, help Polly,” she added, rising from her knees. 
And she began briskly to shake out Maria’s bed clothes. 

“She's almost old enough to begin to make up her own 
bed,” observed Mrs. Barker, glancing at the fat, little 
hands trying to imitate Polly’s quick ones. 

“Mrs. Barker! Three and a half!” protested Polly, laugh- 
ing. “Why, I was at least five before you let me!” 

“I know. But she may have to work hard in her life and 
she might as well get used to it early,” retorted Mrs. Barker, 
gloomily. “Although,” she added honestly, “‘it isn’t likely, 
with that pretty face. She'll probably be adopted—” 

Here Mrs. Barker was interrupted by one of the children 
and turned away. But Polly stood perfectly motionless, a 
stricken look upon her face. She couldn't stand it if Maria 
were adopted and taken away from Fairview, she told her- 
self passionately. Maria was hers—or at least as much hers 
as she could be in the big institution. Why, ever since the 
day that Miss Morton, the superintendent, had called her 
to the office and had placed a little soft round bundle in 
Polly's arms, life had been different. 

“You are fourteen now, Polly, and old enough to watch 
over this baby. So I shall place her in your special care,” 
Miss Morton had said, with her kind smile. 

From that day to this, then, although the pet of the whole 
place, Maria had fo!lowed Polly like a shadow and when, 
six months before, Miss Morton had allowed Polly to place 
the child in a dormitory bed next to hers, the girl's joy 
had known no bounds. 

Polly, however, did not brood long today. Time was 
too limited for futile worrying and each quarter hour had 
its own allotted task in the big children’s home. The little 





FIGURE STOOD UP IN THE TUB NEAREST TO POLLY. "ME 
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gitls had left their dormitory in apple-pie order and, led 
by Polly, were upon their way down to the recreation room 
for play period when a small boy met her upon the stairs 
and stopped her. 

“Mis Morton wants you right away in the office,” he 
told her breathlessly, before tearing back downstairs as 
though every one of the thirty-nine little girls were after 
him. Polly hastily put the blue-clad possession into Lolly’s 
care and followed him. 

What in the world could Miss Morton want of her at 
this hour, she asked herself? Could anything be wrong? 
Had Gretchen left something undone she shouldn't have 
or Lizzie Smith been telling falsehoods again or Sigrid 
been saucy? Worriedly Polly rushed downstairs and across 
the bare corridor, to bring herself to an abrupt and pant- 
ing halt before the superintendent's closed door. She 
knocked timidly. 

“Come in,” called Miss Morton. 

Opening the door, Polly slid through. She found with 
Miss Morton a well-dressed, keen-eyed man, whose youthful 
and pleasant face rather belied the sprinkling of gray in 
his hair. To Polly’s enormous and unconcealed astonishment 
he rose courteously from his chair when she advanced and 
remained standing until she had seated herself in the chair 
Miss Morton indicated. 

“Now, Polly,” said that lady briskly, turning to some 
papers before her upon the flat-topped desk, “we are going 
over some of the records of the home, trying to bring them 
up to date. Mr. Van Vorten, who is one of our trustees, you 
know, thought you might help us by remembering some- 
thing of your childhood before (Continued on page 41) 





VY ive ery ol guidance is 
not very old. Yet it has 
reached the point where to 
many girls it seems a tremendous bore. To be tested 
and talked with and advised on what one wants to be 
—or ought to want to be—can be a very tiresome per- 
formance. If one has no particular inclination toward any 
one thing, it is extremely annoying to have some older per- 
son persist in saying, “But you really should have made up 
your mind by now.” It is equally annoying to be told: 
“Don’t be an interior decorator—or librarian” (or something 
else). “The field is overcrowded and, besides, I don’t think 
you are particularly fitted for it.” And this when the dream 
of one’s life has been interior decorating or library work! 

This type of vocational guidance was based on a be- 
lief that it was possible to arrange vocations like pigeon- 
holes and to fit every boy and girl into one or another, 
easily and quickly. There was a close resemblance to the 
old belief that there were round holes and square holes, 
and round pegs and square pegs, and that success meant 
fitting the round pegs into the round holes and the square 
pegs into the square holes and then leaving them there 
indefinitely. 

Now there is a new type of thinking about jobs which 
holds that jobs cannot be analyzed and then described in a 
few words and that people cannot be analyzed and described 
in a few words. It holds that the most we can expect to do 
is to find out the different kinds of work that any job calls 
for, the skills that are required to do this work, and the 
satisfactions that one gets in doing it. And it holds, too, 
that by studying people it is possible to find out the kinds 
of work they can do and the skills they can acquire and the 
satisfactions they get from ex- 
ercising these skills. This done, 
the person is matched to the 
job with the idea that there may 
not be a perfect fitting of job 
to person, but that there will be 
a supply of skills enough to meet 
the major demands of the work 
and satisfactions enough from do- 
ing the work to make the worker 
happy in doing it. There is no 
idea, as there was in the older 
days, that the person will stay at 
the job indefinitely. In the first 
place, we realize that opportunities 
for jobs change; that jobs them- 
selves change; and in the same 
way, that people change, both in 
what they can do and in what they 
want to do. 

There was a feeling in the older 
vocational guidance days that lo- 
cating a job which might be sat- 
isfactory, and then testing a person 
to see whether he could do it, 
and helping him to learn how to do it, was enough. But it 
has been proved during this period of unemployment, that 
one must not only know how to do the beginning job well, 
but also the jobs into which one may be promoted if oppor- 
tunities offer, or jobs to which one must perhaps be trans- 
ferred if opportunities diminish in the first field. These 
findings mean that vocational guidance is not less impor- 
tant than it was; it is much more important. And it is be- 
cause of this that every girl should know what is being 
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Wind and candle-flame and sea, 
Ever these were dear to me; 
Wind and candleflame, I knew, 
Less than nothing were to you, 

Yet I found, I wonder why, 

In your eyes the answer I 

Had been seeking from the three— 


Wind and candle-flame and sea. 









done in this field. Perhaps a little 
discussion on what you girls can 
do for yourselves will not only 
give you direct help but will teach you to cooperate with 
people who are trying to help you and others find a life 
work. 

In the first place, we must think of our jobs as part of our 
whole lives and of our work as related to what we do in 
our free time. And we must plan not only for the com- 
paratively few hours at the job, but for the whole sweep of 
our twenty-four hour day—our work period, our rest period, 
our recreation period, and so on. 

We would, of course, all of us, like to have jobs which 
call for our best abilities and give us the greatest number of 
satisfactions possible. But as life is set up we may have to 
be content with jobs that call for less and give less than we 
really want. We can help a great deal in this case by choos- 
ing activities for the rest of the twenty-four hours which 
will serve to supplement the things we do in our work 
periods. 

If an industry, or a school, were making a study of 
vocational guidance, it would probably start with the jobs 
and then go on to study the individuals who were to have 
them. But if an individual is making the study, she will 
naturally analyze herself first. 

Suppose we try to do this. How many types of skills are 
there? For our purposes we can divide them into five 
groups: these are skills in handling materials, in handling 
machines, money, memoranda, and men. 

Do you like to handle materials? Are you fond of study- 
ing likenesses and differences between things and ex- 
amining them with your eyes and your fingers in order 
to come to know them intimately ? 
Then you have aptitudes in skill 
one. 

Are you fond of machines? In- 
terested in studying them and in 
operating them? Do you long for 
a chance to run a sewing machine, 
a washing machine, an automo- 
bile? And do you take every op- 
portunity to get yourself ready to 
do these things? And are you fair- 
ly successful when you are given 
a chance to test your ability? Then 
you may credit yourself as having 
skill two. 

Are you interested in the hand- 
ling of money? Not only in spend. 
ing but in wise spending? And do 
you take every opportunity to co- 
operate in making and checking 
through budgets?» Then you are 
acquiring skill three. 

Are you good at paper work? 
Ac making out plans and checking 
through bills and doing detail 
work? Do you like to keep records? All these things come 
under the head of skill four. 

Are you fond of people and able to get on with them? 
And to manage them if that is part of your job? Do you 
find your family and your school and Girl Scout group easy 
to get on with and pleasant to work with? Then you have 
aptitudes in skill five. 

You can see, can you not, that if we analyze the job of 
a nurse, or a secretary, or a doctor, or a housewife, we can 
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In this absorbing article, Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, distinguished con- 


sulting engineer in management, tells how to analyze your aptitudes 


determine what 
skills they re-. 
quire? And we 
can match you 
with your skills 
—which you have 
or are getting or 
are interested in 
having—against 
jobs in which you 
would probably 
make good. 

As a matter of 
fact, you need not 
wait for such a 
job analysis of a 
nurse, a secretary, 
and so on, to be 
made. You can 
study these jobs 
for yourself as 
you read of them 
or know people 
in them. You see 
failures and can 
find out why they 
are failures. And 
you see successes 
and can find out 
the causes for 
these. The good 
mother, teacher, 
Girl Scout leader 
—why is_ she 
good? What 
skills does her 
job call for? And 
what skills does 
she possess? It is 
an interesting as 
well as a perfect- 
ing study. 

Let us turn 
now to the matter 
of _ satisfactions, 
which is another 
part of the study. 
Do you like 
quantity work? 
Are you happy when you have a big job to do—dozens of 
dishes to wash, all the beds in the house to make, piles of 
stockings to darn? Do you find a real thrill in seeing your 
completed work pile up? Then you are a person who gets 
quantity satisfaction and you will want to look for that in 
your work. 

Are you a person who does not care for quantity but who 
loves quality, who would rather do a very few things but to 
put infinite time and care in the doing? Are you interested 
in having anything you do absolutely right and proper and 
the workmanship finished? If so you are probably a quality 
person and will be really happy only if you are engaged 
in doing quality work. 

Do you crave a variety in the things which you do and 
get tired very quickly of anything no matter how pleasant 
it is, if you have to do it over and over again? On the other 
hand, do you rather like routine work and can you develop 





a sort of system, 
an even rhythm 
of swinging it 
through? These 
things affect your 
job. 

Do you like to 
work in beautiful 
surroundings and 
are you willing to 
do work which 
otherwise you 
would not enjoy 
if you can do it 
in a lovely place? 
Or doesn’t it make 
very much differ- 
ence to you what 
sort of place you 
work in if you 
like the work and 
the people or the 
money you earn? 
Would you rather 
be a rather unim- 
portant member 
of a big, impor- 
tant organization 
which people 
know about and 
of which you can 
speak with great 
pride, or would 
you rather belong 
to a smaller or 
less important or- 
ganization if you 
yourself can be 
very important in 
it? 

These are the 
types of questions 
which you should 
be asking yourself 
in order to find 
out what kinds of 
satisfactions you 
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work. And you 
should be looking at jobs, which you may be considering as 
possible for you, as offering these or other kinds of satis- 
factions. 

This does not mean, of course, that you should disregard 
the old sort of analysis which considered opportunities and 
training and salary offered, chances of promotion, and so 
forth. These are all necessary and important things to know. 
But to develop gradually a picture of yourself as a bundle of 
skills and to know just what things you will need to find in 
a job in order to get satisfaction out of it, will bring a clearer 
understanding of yourself and of different kinds of work 
opportunities. 

We cannot promise that this newer type of thinking will 
bring more opportunities, but it certainly should decrease 
the likelihood of getting into the wrong job and increase the 
chances of being able to shift easily and agreeably from one 
type of work to another when this (Continued on page 43) 
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pecially appeal to Shirley Anne. To go further, it 
distinctly displeased her. 

“What a way,” she mourned to her mother, “of wasting 
the last precious week-end before school opens! There’s the 
tennis tournament at Peggy Forsythe’s on Saturday after- 
noon—and the beach picnic the Latimer twins are throwing 
the same evening and—” 

“You needn't go on!” groaned Mrs. Mattison wearily. 
“This is certainly the tenth time you've gone over the list. 
I really don’t see any other way out of it or I wouldn't in- 
sist. I rather thought Mrs. Corbin would call it off when I 
wired that your father had been taken ill with that attack 
of rheumatism and I couldn't leave him. But after she’d 
wired back that she was counting on your coming anyway 
because she was so anxious to see you, I simply couldn't do 
less than accept for you.” 

“But why on earth should she be?’ demanded Shirley 
Anne, hurling miscellaneous articles into a suitcase. 

“Don't put your best evening frock in there folded like 
that!” implored Mrs. Mattison. “It will be ruined. Let me 
fold it with tissue paper. 

“She wants to see you because she’s been one of my dear- 
est friends ever since I was an infant. She's years older than 
I am, but she was a sort of combination mother and sister 
to me all my early life when we both lived in Philadelphia. 
Then, when you were a small baby, we went to Detroit, and 
she moved into her old home down in Maryland after her 
father-in-law died and left it to her. And now that we've 
come back to live in New Jersey, she has been very anxious 
to see us again, especially you. I'm sure she'd put the 
whole thing off until another time, except that she’s going 
next week to visit her married son in Florida for several 
months. So this is the only opportunity.” 

“What kind of place does she live in, anyhow?” asked 
Shirley Anne, jamming a pair of dancing-pumps carelessly 
in beside a dress. Her mother rescued them and found a 
slipper-case to hold them before she replied: 

“I've never seen Windycliff, but from the way she used 
to describe it, it must be a wonderful place—one of those 
old southern mansions you read about. And it isn’t very far 
from Annapolis. She has a young nephew about your age 
who is expecting to enter the Naval Academy soon, and 
lse’s to be there too this week, so her letter said.” 

“He'll probably be a fearful bore!” sniffed Shirley Anne, 
but secretly she was pleased that she wasn’t to be the only 
young person included in this trying week-end. “ ‘And so 
to bed!” she ended, slamming down the lid of her suit- 
case, “And if you don’t wake me up before dawn tomorrow 
morning, I'll never catch that train they're to meet.” 


Te prospect of a week-end at Windycliff didn’t es- 


Shirley Anne stood on the little Annapolis railroad sta- 
tion the next afternoon and stared helplessly about. Where 
was the tall, stately, white-haired lady that her mother had 
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so carefully described, who was to meet her? The station 
platform was absolutely empty. Could she possibly have 
taken the wrong train from Washington? While she was 
debating the feasibility of telephoning her hostess, a 
freckled, red-haired, lanky youth emerged from around the 
corner of the station, looked her over an instant, grabbed 
off his hat and came grinning toward her. Shirley Anne 
thought she had never seen a more attractive or a more 
friendly grin. She began to think that she ought to be glad 
she had had to come here. Perhaps this was going to be a 
pleasant trip after all! 

“Reckon you must be Shirley Anne Mattison,” he began 
shyly. “Gee! I thought you'd be about nine years old and 
here you are almost grown up.” 

Then, without giving her a chance to reply, he began a 
speech he'd evidently learned by heart. “‘Aunty’'s terrible 
sorry she couldn’t come for you today, but she wasn’t feeling 
well so she sent me. I'm her nephew, Ted Corbin. She says 
I'm to take you driving around Annapolis if you care to see 
it, because there may not be another chance before you 
leave. We're about fifteen miles out. Then I'm to bring you 
back in time for dinner.” And, having got this set speech 
off his mind—Shirley Anne was sure his voice sounded re- 
lieved when the formalities were over—he went on more 
naturally: “How about it?” 

Shirley Anne expressed her entire willingness to be 
shown around Annapolis, and he shoved her suitcase into 
the rumble seat and helped her to a seat beside him in the 
rather battered Ford coupe. And for an hour or more she 
saw the quaint old city and the enormous Naval Academy 
section under his guidance. During this time they had a 
chance to become more than usually well acquainted, so, 
when they had crossed the Severn Bridge and began at 
last the drive to- 
ward Windycliff, it 
seemed hardly 
strange when Ted 
remarked confiden- 
tially: “Funny do- 
ings at the old ranch 
last night! Aunty’s 
badly upset.” 

“Why, what's the 
matter?” asked Shir- 
ley Anne, idly cu- 
rious. 

“The Little Gray 
Lady’s been walking 
again!” he answered 
astonishingly. 

‘The what?’’ 
gasped his compan- 
ion. 

“Oh, the family 
ghost! We all have 
‘em in these parts. 
No respectable 
Maryland mansion 
is without one. Ours 
happens to be a little 
lady all dressed in 
gray silk. They say 

















at Windycliff 
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she appears only when there's some calamity going to hap- 
pen in the house. If you hear her singing, it’s even worse. 
Last night, just about dusk, when we were all sitting on the 
porch, Aunty got up and went into the long drawing-room 
for something, and right in the doorway to the hall stood 
the Little Gray Lady and Aunty heard her singing softly 
to herself. 

“Aunty thought she must be mistaken and she dove over 
to the nearest lamp and switched it on. But by that time the 
thing had vanished. She said she'd have thought she was 
just ‘seeing things’, only right then one of the maids nearly 
had hysterics in the dining room and came out screaming 
that she’d seen something too—described the same thing. 
Then we hunted all over the house but couldn’t find a sign 
of anything. It gave Aunty such a bad turn that she had to 
go right up to bed, and she hadn't got up when I left 
today.” 

Shirley Anne was almost too overcome to reply. Could it 
be possible that there were people—educated, sensible ones 
—who still believed in ghosts? And she was going to visit 
such a place? She managed to stammer, “That sounds ter- 
ribly—exciting, and I’m awfully sorry, but surely you don’t 
believe, seriously in—er—in such things as family ghosts, 
do you?” 

“Oh, IJ don’t,” Ted assured her loftily, “and I don’t think 
Aunty really does. Only when you see a thing with your 
own eyes, and hear it, and somebody else does too, what 
are you going to make of it?” 

Shirley Anne didn’t know. They discussed it heatedly for 
a time, and Ted told her a number of other family traditions 
connected with the curious old place. And then, she shortly 
found that they were leaving the concrete road and entering 
a long gravel driveway, bordered with magnificent old trees, 


























HER BLOOD 


SHIRLEY ANNE INSTANTLY FROZE IN 
RAN COLD. THE SHADOWY FORM WAS AS MOTIONLESS AS HERSELF 
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and curving upward toward a low, rambling house on a hill, 
dimly to be perceived through the growing dusk, half hid- 
cen by more trees and shrubbery. And presently she was 
being welcomed, in a long, cool and pleasingly lighted 
room, by one of the most beautiful and stately, yet utterly 
charming women she had ever met. 

“So dreadfully sorry, my dear, not to have met you as I 
planned, but I had one of my rather poor days and just had 
to lie abed till an hour ago. I do hope Ted found you all 
right and wasn’t too much of a bore. I'm so happy to have 
you here. You look very like your mother. Now let me take 
you to your room. We are dining here tonight and after- 
ward Ted is to take you over to ‘Fernleigh’—that's another 
plantation just up the road a way—because there are a lot 
of young folks there and they are giving a party. I hope 
you're not too tired!” 

Shirley Anne felt warmly content and welcome with all 
this charming hospitality, but she noticed that Mrs. Corbin 
said nothing about the affair of the night before, so she 
herself wisely refrained from making any allusion to it. But 
she could not resist peering about curiously, as they as- 
cended the quaintly beautiful curving stairs at one end of 
the great paneled hall, fearfully wondering if she too was 
to get any glimpse of the ghostly Little Gray Lady, or 
hear her sing. 

The house, however, seemed quite devoid of any ghostly 
suggestions, and a dinner pont, by an old colored butler 
who looked as if he’d been a family retainer for years, dis- 
pelled at last all fears from Shirley Anne. After dinner, and 
before it was time to start out for the party, Mrs. Corbin 
showed her guest about the lovely old mansion, exhibiting 
some of its precious Colonial treasures and explaining some 
of its traditions. 

“And here,” she said at last, opening a quaint corner 
cupboard and taking from a shelf something that she placed 
in Shirley Anne's hands, “is the most priceless possession 
we have!” 

Shirley Anne looked at it and saw what appeared to be a 
metal bowl, some twelve inches in diameter. It was of bur- 
nished silver, engraved in curious and exquisitely wrought 
designs, and set around the flattened rim with roughly cut 
precious stones. Shirley Anne had never seen anything like 
it before. 

“What is it?” she breathed. 

“It is called ‘The Corbin Chalice,’ ’’ said Mrs. Corbin. “I 
real'y don’t know its origin, but it has been in the family 
for uncounted generations, and every Corbin baby has had 
it used at its christening. Next week I am going down to 
Florida to visit my son, who has just had a new baby ar- 
rive in the family, and I am going to take this chalice down 
with me so that it can be used at the christening. It’s a 
solemn family rite!” She smiled and put the chalice back 








in its cupboard, where it stood 
aloof on a shelf behind diamond- 
paned glass doors. 

The affair at Fernleigh proved 
to be very diverting. The Marcy 
family who lived there had sev- 
eral girls, two of them about the 
age of Shirley Anne and Ted. 
They also had visiting week-end 
guests and in addition, a lively group of Annapolis “mid- 
dies’ had been invited for the evening. When they wearied 
of dancing, Diana Marcy proposed that they visit the attic, 
array themselves in old costumes, of which there were 
trunksful, and give an impromptu play. Ted became stage- 
director, and so screamingly funny were their appearances 
and efforts, that it was well past midnight before a supper 
was served and the party broke up. Shirley Anne decided 
that she had missed nothing by coming away from home 
to this utterly delightful week-end. 

It was when they drove back at last to Windycliff, that 
they found a shock awaiting them. Instead of a household 
peacefully asleep, with perhaps one yawning maid detailed 
to sit up and let them in, they had noticed bright lights in 
many of the windows as they drove up the tree-lined ave- 
nue, and the shadow of agitated figures circulating about 
inside. 

“Heck!” cried Ted, bringing the car to a jerky stop in 
front of the handsome Colonial portico. “What's up now?” 
They were not long to be kept in doubt. Mrs. Corbin, 
flushed and disheveled, in a trailing and filmy lace neg- 
ligee, flung open the door to admit them. 

“What's the matter, Aunty?’ demanded Ted, half jest- 
ingly. “You look as though someone had made off with the 
family plate!” 

“Worse than that,” gasped Mrs. Corbin. "The chalice is 
gone!” 

They were struck dumb, Shirley Anne didn’t know what 
to say, and Ted couldn't seem to think of anything ade- 
quate. Finally he stammered, “Gee! That sure is tough. 
Have you—are you sure?” 

“Well, there’s the empty shelf where it always stands,” 
declared Mrs. Corbin. ‘Shirley Anne herself saw it there 
tonight, just before you both went away. I was showing it 
to her.”” Mrs. Corbin looked at Shirley Anne for comment. 

“Yes, and you put it back and closed 
the cupboard door,” echoed Shirley 
Anne. “Only I can’t remember whether 
you locked it.” 

“Ie has never been locked up,” re- 
plied Mrs. Corbin. “Nothing 1s ever 
locked up here, except when we're all 
away.” 

“But what happened?” demanded 
Ted excitedly. “When did you find it 
out?” 

Mrs. Corbin sat down wearily on an 
ancient, spindle-legged davenport. “I 
have been trying to get my packing done 
before leaving for Florida on Monday. 
I was feeling better this evening so I 
thought I'd finish at least one trunk. Be- 
fore I closed it, I decided to get the 
chalice and put it in, and I went down- 
stairs to bring it up. It must have been 
about half-past ten or eleven. The cup- 
board doors were shut, as usual, but 
when I opened them, no chalice was 
there. The maids and I have been hunt- 
ing for it ever since, and it’s absolutely 
certain it isn’t in the house. What can 
have happened to it, I can’t imagine, 
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but it makes me feel fairly sick to think that it may have 
been stolen. I’m quite sure no one here could have done it.” 

It made her hearers feel rather sick too. Ted immediately 
organized another search, and they went through the house 
from attic to cellar, not so much hoping to find the article 
itself, as to come upon some clue to the marauder who had 
taken it. They found nothing, save, on a side porch, where 
high French windows opened from it into the great draw- 
ing-room, a few clayed tracks, scarcely discernible as foot- 
prints, and having no special shape. Any member of the 
family or one of the servants might have made them, yet 
Mrs. Corbin declared that none of them had come in from 
outside through those windows that day. 

Tired and discouraged, it was almost dawn when Mrs. 
Corbin sent them all to bed, leaving the problem to be set- 
tled next day. A weary maid followed Shirley Anne to her 
room to help her out of her evening frock. Shirley Anne 
noticed that the maid was shivering and that there were 
traces of tears in her eyes. 

“Is anything the matter?” she asked kindly, and the 
maid promptly burst into sobs. ‘Oh, miss,” she murmured 
wiping her eyes furtively, “I hate to tell you, and I wouldn't 
tell Mrs. Corbin, but I saw that there ghost tonight—the 
‘Little Gray Lady’ they call her—just a little while before 
the Madam came downstairs to get her chalice!” 

Shirley Anne stared at her aghast. “You're crazy!” she 
exclaimed. ‘You couldn't have! You just imagined it!” 

“No, miss,” the girl declared positively. “I was sitting 
in the pantry that’s just off the dining room, reading, be- 
cause Madam had asked me to sit up and let you in. It was 
about half-past nine and I suddenly looked up from my 
book and saw a shadow pass just inside the dining room 
door. I jumped up and looked in, but it was too dark to see 
anything much but I could make out a queer little figure all 
bent over, funnylike, and just then it began sort of crooning 
to itself, like they say she does. While I was looking, it sort 
of faded away toward the windows and was gone. I was 
too scared to do anything and I just ran back and out to the 
kitchen and sat shivering until I heard Madam come 
down to look for her chalice. And after that everything 
was topsy-turvy because she found it was gone.” 

“But I can’t understand why you didn’t tell Mrs. Corbin 
what you saw,” insisted Shirley Anne. 

“Don't you see, miss,” pointed out the girl, “Madam saw 
the thing last night, 
and it upset her so 
that she took to her 
bed all today. She's 
easy upset, and she 
knew that Nellie, 
the waitress, saw it 
too. There’s a tale 
in the family that 
this Little Gray 
Lady only walks 
when there’s trou- 
ble brewing, and 
the trouble came 
right away, for that 
there chalice is 
gone too. And if 
you ask me, miss, 
I say she took it! 
Madam’s heart is 
set on this little 
grandson down in 
Florida. It’s the first 
grandchild she’s 
had. And I know 
she'll think (Con- 
tinued on page 35) 
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MUCH OF HIS TIME WAS SPENT WITH 
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The Young Viennese 


burgs, the city whose fascinating 

atmosphere has attracted more 
great composers to it than any other in the world, was born 
on January 31, 1797, Franz Peter Schubert. His father was 
a parish schoolmaster and his mother had been like Bee- 
thoven’s mother, a cook. Both of Franz’s brothers, Ignaz 
and Ferdinand, taught school, too. 

Schubert's father was something of a musician and taught 
all of his sons, including Franz, the violin and piano. It 
soon became apparent that the little Franz Peter was more 
than ordinarily gifted and he was handed over to Michael 
Holzer, the choirmaster of the parish, for more thorough 
instruction in piano, violin, singing, organ and harmony. 
The boy made such rapid and startling progress that Holzer 
was astounded. Whenever he wished to show him some- 
thing new, Franz would reply that he already knew it. In 
his astonishment over his pupil’s genius, Holzer neglected 
to teach him counterpoint. This shortcoming in Schubert's 
training as a composer was never remedied and was of great 
detriment to him later when he took to composing sonatas 
and symphonies. 

Franz was hardly eleven years old when he became first 
soprano of the parish choir. The beauty of his voice as well 
as his playing of the violin solos in the services brought 
him into prominence. At this early age he felt at home com- 
posing songs and little pieces for the piano. The same year 
he was sent to the Imperial School for educating choristers 
of the court chapel. He passed with flying colors, the ex- 
aminations given by the famous composer Salieri. His sim- 
ple gray suit was soon changed for the glittering gold-laced 
uniform of the imperial choristers. Then he became a mem- 
ber of the boys’ orchestra which practiced daily the sym- 
phonies and overtures of Haydn, Mozart, Mehul, Cherubini 
and Beethoven. 

The other boys at the school were all older than Franz, but 
on the very first day, the leader of the orchestra, Spaun, a , 
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By JEROME D. BOHM 


lad many years older than Schubert, 
turned around to see who was playing 
so well and saw the spectacled young- 
ster whose firm friend he was to become. The sensitive 
Franz was soon won over by Spaun’s kindness and one day 
admitted to him, blushing confusedly, that he had already 
done much composing. In fact, he confessed that he would 
compose all day long if he could afford the necessary music 
paper. Spaun saw to it that his friend should never lack 
the material for writing down his compositions. 

Franz soon became first violin and when the regular con- 
ductor was absent, he replaced him. He learned not only 
music, but made good progress in his other studies. Soon, 
however, his overwhelming desire to compose made him 
neglect his school lessons. 

In his seventeenth year, Franz left the Imperial School. 
The Emperor had taken especial interest in his work and 
was willing to assure him a free scholarship if he would 
study enough during his vacation to pass an examination, 
but Franz would not submit to this condition. 

In the meantime, his mother had died, and his father 
married again. Franz’s stepmother was, however, not the 
wicked one of tradition; she treated the gifted lad kindly. 

One can hardly blame Franz for quitting the school when 
one learns that the discomforts encountered there vie with 
those described by Dickens in Oliver Twist. The penetrating 
cold in the practice rooms alone must have been dreadful, 
but still more trying was the fact that these youngsters were 
forced to go without nourishment for eight and one half 
hours between two miserable meals. The greatest advantages 
he reaped there were the life-long friendships formed with 
Spaun, Holzapfel, Stadler and others. All of these youthful 
worshippers of his genius helped bring his music before the 
indifferent public. 

In order to escape the drudgery and time-robbing duties 
of conscription, Schubert, after a few months of study at the 
Normal School of St. Anna (Continued on page 48) 














Sand- 
W itches! 


A Hallowe'en feast at Holly 
Hall had a strange aftermath 


By HELEN DIEHL OLDS 


Illustrations by Edward Poucher 


T'S been a spookless Hallowe'en for us so far,” re- 
I marked Marianne, as we three went in the front 

door of Holly Hall. She felt important opening it 
with the big key entrusted to us by the Hollies. 

How still our school seemed late at night like this, 
with Miss Johanna and Miss Frances, who run it, and 
all the other girls upstairs asleep! We'd had special per- 
mission to drive over to Austin to attend the University 
of Texas football game. We couldn't miss that trip, even 
though it meant getting back too late for the Hallowe'en 
party. Not when Marianne’s parents had also invited 
three of the nicest Delta Kays, the boys who have their frat 
house right across the street from us, to go along with us! 

We had just said goodbye to them, and to Marianne’s 
parents, who had driven on in their big car. We had 
watched Cy and Dick and Tubby go into their darkened 
frat house. Did you ever hear of anyone having such a 
good break as we three? Off at boarding school, with a 
frat house across the street! 

“We didn’t mind missing the party,” I said. “We've 
had a heavenly time, Marianne.” 

“The eats were swell.’” Sandy always thinks of food, 
though how she could even mention it now, I didn’t see, 
for on the way home, delayed by tire trouble, we had stopped 
at a tea house and had simply stuffed! 

Suddenly Johnny, the plump Holly, peered over the stair 
railing. (We always call the Misses Johanna and Frances 
Frankie and Johnny.) I had to 
stare. She had a nightgown on 
—and it had sleeves! 

“Girls!” she hissed. ‘There's 
a surprise for you in the gym. 
But go quietly.” 

“She would have to add that,” 
Sandy grumbled, as we went to 
the gym stairs. Down the steep, 
narrow flight we creaked, and 
felt Hallowe’en-y for the first 
time during that whole evening. 

The gym was a sight—pecan 
shells and crumpled 
witchy napkins 
everywhere, and a 
wet place on the 
floor where the 
girls had bobbed 
for apples. The 
decorating commit- 
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WE STAYED LONG ENOUGH TO HEAR FELITA, WHO WAS A CUNNING 


tee had done a good job. They had wound orange and 
black crépe paper around the post, and draped it at the 
windows. They had put up signs, too: 


Do Nort STEAL THE Spoons. The Management. 
and 


GUESTS ARE REQUESTED Not To 
SLop CIDER ON THE FLoor. 


In the center of the gym stood a card table, covered 
with an orange cloth, and on it was the most wonderful 
spread you ever saw. Hugé platters of sandwiches! Evi- 
dently the Hollies had had sandwiches prepared not only 
for us, but for those three husky Delta Kays and Marianne’s 
parents, and perhaps the hungry chauffeur. For there were 
dozens! We could hardly eat a mouthful. Even Sandy 
managed only to nibble one or two, groaning, “Oh, why 
did we eat all that Pink Bunny and stuff at that 
tea house ?”’ (That’s what we call Welsh rarebit. ) 

“This surprise is pretty flat!’ Marianne’s 
voice was disgusted. ‘Here we got all ready 
for a Hallowe'en thrill, and it’s just sandwiches 
that we don’t even want.” 

“Ite was thrilling coming down here, not 
knowing what to expect,” I acknowledged. ‘‘Al- 
= most like an old fairy tale—the whole castle 
asleep, and then the mystery banquet.” I waved 
toward the table of sandwiches. “Only if this 
were an ancient tale, these would be magic 
sandwiches, and we'd get one wish apiece, as 
we ate them.” 

“Let's wish, anyway,” Marianne suggested. 

We each took a sandwich, after pinching 
them to see what different kinds there were. 
Ham, pimento, and green pepper! 

“Oh, magic sandwich!” I held mine aloft, as 
though making a toast. Then the old pun struck 


sHe sap me. “Oh, magic sandwitch, grant us this wish, 
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FIVE-YEAR-OLD, LISP OUT THE AMERICAN OATH OF ALLEGIANCE, WHICH SANDY HAD TAUGHT HER. IT WAS THE ONLY ENGLISH SHE KNEW 


that we may in some way help the Delta Kays get rid of The 
Debt, and let us remain in their good graces forever.” 

The other two gasped. Then they explained that they 
were about to wish the very same thing! 

The Debt! We always spoke of it in capitals, because 
the Delta Kays did. Dick and Cy and Tubby, three of the 
pledges, and our special pals, had told us in strictest con- 
fidence about The Debt. We had got into the habit of ask- 
ing about it, every time we saw them, “How's The Debt?” 
and Dick—he’s the cut-up of the bunch, would shake his 
head and say in mournful tones, “‘Not doing so well today.” 

It was quite a big debt, too. It had happened last spring, 
when the then House President had fallen in love, and got 
absent-minded and extravagant. He bought a grand radio, 
instead of paying the bills, and gave heaps of parties, with 
caterers and hired musicians. The ex-House President was 
now out of college and safely married, and the other 
Delta Kays had all the worry of The Debt. They still owed 
a big bill at the grocery. The Debt was mostly the reason 
why they moved to this house across the street this fall, 
because the rent was cheaper, being farther away from the 
college. 

“Well, what'll we do with ’m?” I asked, glancing toward 
the sandwiches. “We can’t hurt the Hollies’ feelings. It 
was darling of them to fix this spread for us.” 

“Do?” demanded Sandy. “Why, we'll simply lug them 
upstairs, and tomorrow we'll feast upon these dainty morsels 
while the other Holly Hallers are relishing their black- 
eyed peas.’” We have them every Saturday, and we do get 
tired of them. 

We packed up the sandwiches in the table cloth and 
honestly, Sandy looked like an immigrant landing at Ellis 
Island, the pack she slung over her back was so big. 

By the time we reached our Tower room, Sandy had an- 
other idea. ‘We don’t need these extra calories, girls. We'll 
take these sandwiches out to the folks in Little Mexico!” 

Sandy's the last person you'd dream would mention 
calories, but I knew what was wrong with her, Settlement 
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work. That was her latest. She always had something new. 
One month, it had been a memory course—she'd found a 
book about it on a second-hand counter. Another time, it 
‘was applied psychology. Marianne and I aren't like that. 
Marianne has always wanted to be an actress, and I've 
always wanted to write. But Sandy's ambitions change all 
the time. Now, it was settlement work. 

“Sandy, that’s crazy,” stated Marianne. “If we give 
them to anyone, why not the Delta Kays.” 

“Yes, we could help them out with The Debt,” I put in. 
“Or, we might sell them from house to house, and donate 
the money to the boys.” 

We were so anxious to help them get rid of The Debt. 
I had once thought of writing a play for us to present, but 
the Hollies had refused to let us charge admission, unless 
it was for charity—real charity, not the Delta Kays, of 
course. 

“We'll have a grand time, treating all my settlement 
families,” was all Sandy said. 

There’s no changing her, when an idea gets her, so 
Marianne and I gave in. After all, it would be rather a 
lark to take the sandwiches out to Little Mexico. The 
Hollies would surely praise us, if they knew how noble 
we were being. 

We never have to take a chaperon anywhere, unless we 
go to town, so the three of us started out alone the next 
morning, which was a Saturday. The sandwiches were in 
a big box that Marianne’s new party frock had come in—a 
giddy, Hallowe'en-y box, black with yellow stripes. 

We hadn't gone half a mile when we heard a familiar 
horn, blowing the “‘attention”’ call, and there was Tubby in 
the Whoopee. Tubby had brought a battered old roadster 
along when he came to college, and the boys called it the 
Whoopee. : 

“Take us to Little Mexico, won't you?” begged Marianne, 
and we knew he would. He'd have taken her to the moon, 
if she wanted to go, for he is crazy about her. The Hollies 
never object to us going places (Continued on page 48) 














GATHERED 


TAKQUIN HIMSELF AND ROSE AT IT 


horde Hunt, in the greenest hunting province of 

England, looked up at his dark-eyed American niece 
across the breakfast table. His ruddy, handsome old face 
beamed benignly, and his deep voice boomed at her affec- 
tionately. 

“Well, Natalie, my dear, this run will be a bit of a new 
experience for you, what? You just want to use a little 
discretion, y’ know. What I mean, let the madmen like my- 
self clear the jumps for you, and all that sort of thing.” He 
helped himself liberally to marmalade. “I suppose you have 
been on a hunting-saddle, ch, Natalie?” he continued. “I 
understand it’s a very different proposition from your—um 
—western ‘armchair’, so to put it. Very different.” 

Natalie smiled. She had a quick, bright, winning smile. 

“Why, yes, I’ve been on one or two,” she replied, ‘but 
I'm not a bit at home on them.” 

“Daresay you'll get on capitally—capitally,” said Uncle 
Charles. He glanced down the table thoughtfully for a 
moment, at his daughter, a slender, calm young thing in 
perfectly-cut riding breeches. ‘Jenny, you ride Tarquin to- 
day, and Iet Natalie have the mare.” 

Jenny's brown head turned to him eagerly. 

“Tarquin! My hat, Father, thanks most—” 

“Just a minute, my girl. No madcap business, mind. I 
think you can manage him as well as any of us, but under- 
stand me clearly, Jenny, if I sce you in front of Natalie, or 
away from her at all, I shall want to know the reason why.” 
Sir Charles understood his impulsive “young limb,”’ as he 
called her, exceedingly well, for she had many of his 
own traits. 

Jenny’s mind was racing. Tarquin! The sweetest hunter 
in the county, the most handsome of bays with the slenderest 
of legs, and pasterns like steel springs! To ride him in the 
field had been the summit of Jenny's youthful dreams. Yet, 
naturally, the realization was spoiled by that one restriction 
—Natalie. It was beastly bad luck. He would make nothing 
of her eight stone, Tarquin, who flew the jumps like a bird. 
She could have been certain of being in at the kill, certain 
of a brush, a great big dog-fox’s white-tipped brush, if only, 
if only, it had not been for—she shut off her disappointed 
thoughts abruptly. 

“You'll find the mare very easy to manage,” her father 
was saying to Natalie, “we should ‘have a good run today. 
Hounds light and very fit, according to Tom. Splendid day, 
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“W hile Hounds 
An Full Cry—" 





By MARJORIE FLORENCE ATKEY 


damp, mild, no wind, and plenty of foxes. Can give you a 
good stretch, at all events. I'm sure that you'll enjoy it” 
“Fine,” said Natalie, smiling. She was really very much 
excited about this, her first English hunt. 
Jenny gulped down her tea and looked at her watch. 
“It’s after ten, Father. Better be buzzing, hadn't we?” 
There was a general stir, a concerted rising from the table, 
and a clink of spurs on the floor, as they moved toward the 
door. Natalie tried hard to make conversation with Jenny. 






“UP, TARQUIN ! COME ON, TAR- 
QUIN!"" NATALIE CRIED OUT 
FNCOURAGEMENTS TO HIM 


Illustrations by 
Frederic Dorr Steele 








“It's funny how your technique differs from ours, out 
West,” she told her cousin, as they trotted along behind 
the M. F. H. to the meet at Moncton Corner. 

She was still a little uncertain on the English saddle. 
There was no horse on her father’s ranch in Montana that 
had not felt her slim body swing into the saddle, and her 
father had some queer birds in the way of horseflesh. Yet 
this slippery little English hunting-saddle, that seemed no 
bigger than a postage stamp, made her feel positively ab- 
surd, and, secretly, just a little nervous. She, Natalie, who 
sat her stock-saddle as close as a cowboy, felt that she looked 
utterly ridiculous with her feet in the narrow bright stirrups. 
Jenny, however, running critical eyes over the neat light 
hands of Natalie on the bridle of the mare, was surprised 
at the ease and the grace with which she seemed to be 
riding. 

“This is a fine little mare,” said Natalie, patting the 
the horse’s neck. 

“Yes,” said Jenny, briefly, for she was still hankering a 
little after that coveted brush. 

Natalie understood. 

“Say, Jenny, there’s no need for you to stick around with 
me when the big stampede is on. What is it you call it— 
‘in full cry,” or something?” 

“My dear old thing,” said Jenny, with an effort, “I'm 
standing by.” 

Above the hedge, they could see a string of silk hats 
bobbing down a side-turning, and, with a sudden clatter 
of horses, a stream of scarlet-clad riders poured into the 
Moncton Road, and joined the M. F. H., hailing him with 
good-humored wit. 

Cars, crawling in low gear, came after them, motor-bikes, 
and a score or so of bicycles, interspersed with laughing, 
talking people on foot. 

Rounding the bend they came full on Moncton Corner. 
Here bicycles and cars were drawn up all along the hedges, 
horses and people gathered in the road, and, in the midst, 
under the sign-post, sat Tom Hardy, the huntsman, on a 
chestnut horse, the whips and the pack waiting all about 
him. Some of the hounds sat patiently in the road, others 
watched him with mildly waving sterns. 

Sir Charles and his cavalcade came up with a great bustle 
and consequence, Jenny and Natalie in their midst. Tarquin, 
archly stepping along sideways, with head up and dancing 
feet, caused a stir of admiration, and Jenny flushed with 
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FLUSHED WITH PLEASURE. HANDLED HIM ABLY 
pleasure. She handled him beautifully, and waved her hand 
to a gay crowd of young people who hailed her jovially. 

“Going to get a brush today, Jen?” called someone as 
she passed. 

Natalie caught the shade of annoyance that crossed her 
cousin’s frank young face as she shook her head, and rode 
on. 

Then Sir Charles took Natalie by the bridle, so to speak, 
and introduced her to the more important members of the 
Hunt. He made her known to an astonishing number of 
people in five minutes, and bustled off again, apparently in 
great haste, beaming and booming and most reassuringly 
hearty. 

Natalie, smiling, and secretly a little shy, found herself 
surrounded by horses and eager people, cach of whom 
seemed to have a brother, or friend, or even mere acquain- 
tance ‘‘somewhere in America”” whom they seemed to ex- 
pect her to have met! 

The M. F. H. was soon at her side again, anxious after 
his “‘little American girl”, as he called her. 

“Well, well, better be making a move, I suppose? You 
all ship-shape, Natalie, my dear? Where's that young limb 
o’ mine? I told that girl mot to leave you.” 

“Oh, please don’t bother, Uncle,’’ protested Natalie. 

But Sir Charles was adamant. He glanced around. 

“Hah! There she is! Now, you go on across to her at 
once.” 

As Natalie obediently went, he gave a jerk of his head 
to Tom Hardy, who was watching him with a hawk-like eye. 

The huntsman immediately brought up his hounds, and, 
preceded by the first whip, turned down the road in the 
direction of the cover which they were to draw. 

With a great commotion, wheeling of horses and starting 
of cars, the meet dissolved into an assorted string and fol- 
lowed. Natalie thrilled to the air of excitement, the sight 
of the eager hounds and the scarlet coats and the clatter of 
the horses along the road. 

Bassett Wilde was a big, warm, sheltered covert, a sweep 
of gorse growing thickly upon a long gentle slope; and here, 
by an open gate in the road below, the people with cars and 
the bicycles drew up to watch, while the hounds, whips and 
huntsmen poured.up the slope and disappeared into the 
covert. 

Men felt their girths, pulled on their gloves, and crammed 
their hats tighter onto their heads; horses began to fidget 
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Natalie settled herself in the saddle, and Tarquin, the ex- 
citable, was already straining at Jenny’s strong young hand. 
There was a curious sensation of silence. Inside the covert, 
the hounds were searching every nook and cranny of the 
close, dusty gorse for a fox. Then, at last, there broke out a 
glorious clamor from the pack, and a faint cry from the first 
whip that was echoed full-throated by the men already half- 
way up the slope after them. 

“Tally-ho! Gone awa-a-y!”” 

“Tally-ho! Gone awa-a-a-a-y!” 

There was a twang of a horn, as a fine dog-fox stole from 
the gorse, across the top of the hill and away. 

“For-a-a-ad!"" yelled the huntsman, following his racing 
hounds. 

For-a-a-a-ad!” -bellowed the deep voice of Sir Charles, 
close after him. 

With a plunge, Tarquin had taken Jenny through the 
gate, with half-a-dozen others, and Natalie, thrilling to the 
noise, the thudding of hoofs, and wild surge of hard-held 
horses, was after them. 

The scarlet coats of the men against the green slope made 
bright moving spots, and a string of multi-colored figures 
streamed up after them. And, in a few minutes, the pro- 
cession of cars and bicycles was left behind and forgotten. 

Natalie, as she raced along, gripped the mare firmly with 
her slim knees, and her perfect sense of balance stood her 
in good stead, for the pace was furious and the ground 
tricky. Jenny, a little in front of her, was holding Tarquin, 
and looked back. 

“Come on, Natalie,’’ she cried, and, as the American girl 
gave the mare her head for a moment, they passed three or 
four horses together. They were fairly well up, and Natalie 
could see the broad back of the M. F. H. ahead, and his hat, 
crammed down at a rakish angle onto his head. 

He flew the first fence side by side with a big-shouldered 
man on a gray horse, and forged grimly on. The pace was 
terrific, and Jenny, with a rigid rein on Tarquin, longed to 
give him just an inch of license. Carrying her light weight 
he should, she knew, have passed those between her and 
the few scarlet coats racing away, like an arrow. He was 
very fresh and alert and she wondered if she could hold 
him. 

A great roan horse had cleared the first hedge for them, 
and the polished hoofs of Tarquin hardly touched the gap 
as he took it, and dropped beautifully on the other side. 
Jenny turned to watch the mare, and she soared and dropped 
even as lightly as Tarquin. Natalie, a little surprised at her 
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own success, smiled at Jenny, and for a moment they were 
riding together again. Jennie still seemed a little impatient. 

“Don’t wait for me, Jenny,” cried Natalie. “I'll be all 
right.” 

For a moment Jenny was tempted to give Tarquin that 
inch of rein he craved. Was Natalie really all right? She 
was almost sure she was. But no, of course, she must stick 
to her. Couldn’t leave her like that. 

They caught a glimpse of the hounds, half-way up a 
further field, running close together, with heads down to 
the hot scent left by the flying fox, and after them Tom 
Hardy, Sir Charles and three or four other men. The fox 
was making for Lenworth Hill, had skirted the valley and 
was taking the rising ground courageously. One more field, 
— an open gate, and the slight downward slope was 
visible, 

Many had dropped behind, and Jenny, who saw her 
father down in the valley, alternately chafed and exulted. 
If Natalie and the mare could only stick the pace they might 
yet stand a chance. 

The hounds lost the scent, for a moment, at a scant 
stretch of cover on Lenworth Hill, but shrewd Tom Hardy 
was on the spot a moment afterwards, waving them on, cap 
in hand. 

“Rout him out, Ruthless—leu in, leu in, good hounds! 
Here, Ranter, here again, Castor—” 

The delay was slight, but several of the field had caught 
up with them again. Then Natalie, still close on Tarquin’s 
flank, saw the pack tear away through the thin belt of trees, 
with a sudden triumphant outburst of music. Across the 
long slope charged the scarlet coats. 

Into a mazy thicket darted the fox, grinning with wide 
jaws, his brush whisking. He crept through it and out again, 
streaked like a red ghost across the field on the other side, 
and crossed a winding stream. This manoeuver led him off 
at a dangerous right angle to the hounds, and the beginning 
of a bold, artful detour. But three hounds, who had broken 
away and plunged into the thicket after him, and the rest 
of the pack, who lost the scent at the edge of the thicket, 
yelping and leaping at the hedge, delayed the chase a while. 

Sir Charles and the men down in the valley were obliged 
to go round the thicket, and started off, while the three 
hounds, audaciously ignoring the summons of the horn, 
emerged from it, and crossed the field and the shallow 
stream after the fox. 

Jenny, higher up on the hill, between them and the 
stragglers in the field behind, saw them on the opposite side 
of the stream, casting about 
for the scent; saw them find 
it and start away. She turned 
Tarquin, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and put 
him at a low hedge travers- 
ing the down. He brushed 
over it, and she turned to 
look back. 

“Down here, 
Come on—quick !” 

Her cousin followed her 
blindly. ““They’ve lost down 
in the valley,” Jenny ex- 
plained, as they raced on, 
“but three of ‘em are away, 
and we shall be cutting off 
all that ground. There he 


Natalie! 





goes!” But her cry of ‘‘Tal- 
ly-ho!”” was lost to the men 
in the valley. 

The two girls left the 
stream away to the right and 
(Continued on page 44) 














By HELEN PERRY CURTIS 


VERY girl gets a thrill from 
wearing anything “made in 


Paris.” Many of the loveliest 
designs for dresses come to us, of 
course, from French designers. But 
loveliest of all is the exquisitely dainty 
lingerie that costs a fabulous amount 
and is always marked “imported.” 
Most of us can only look at it long- 
ingly in the windows of the French 
shops and wonder who can afford to 
wear it. 

But cheer up! As a matter of fact 
French lingerie is no more difficult to 
make than any other kind. Indeed it is 
tather simpler, as good design is apt 
to be. The nightgown and panties 
illustrated here are made of fine crépe 
de Chine bound with self material 
which is not at all difficult to do, but 
they owe their distinction and especial 
daintiness to the bits of lace set in with 
embroidery. Crépe de Chine can be had for about a dollar 
and a half a yard, and the lace trimming is made of scraps 
of almost anything you may have on hand. If your lace is 
not the color that you like, you may dip it in a tan cold-water 
dye of which there are many on the market, to get the effect 
that is so smart just now. And if you mix just a bit of peach 
with the tan, you get a still lovelier shade. 

The panties, in a soft shade of apple green, with insets of 
beige lace, cost nine dollars in a little French shop. I copied 
them almost exactly, for less than two dollars. I bought a 
pattern, in simple circular style, purchased the amount of 
silk required, dyed scraps of lace, and at the end of a week, 
using just odd moments of my spare time, had panties as 
dainty as the originals. 

Cut the silk like the pattern. Sew it up with French seams, 
that is, a seam sewn first on the right side, trimmed, and 
then sewn again on the wrong side. This seam should be as 
small as possible, to keep the garment light and dainty. 
Bind all edges with a very fine 
bias binding made of the material. 
Cut bias strips one inch wide, fold 
them over double and, on the sew- 
ing machine or by hand, stitch 
them once near the edge. Then 
sew them on to the right side of 
the material with the rough edges 
together. This is better done by 
hand, leaving about three-eighths 
of an inch of the fold to double 
over. Trim off your rough edges 
carefully, fold over on the wrong 
side and hem down to your first 
stitching. Fasten at the hips with 
small flat buttons and dainty but- 
tonholes. Then look over your bits 
of lace, dip them in tan dye, press 
them carefully and cut out in in- 
teresting shapes. Flowers, leaves, 
baskets or bow-knots may be cut 
out separately and arranged in in- 


It's Really Easy to Make 






THE LACE TRIMMING 
IS APPLIQUED IN AN 
INTERESTING DESIGN 
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teresting designs. If you have any edg- 
ing that can be used as a foundation 
for the design, run it along the edge 
of the garment for a little way. Then 
arrange your flowers and leaves above 
it so that it will look as if they grew 
from the border. Draw connecting 
stems. Baste these bits of lace down 
carefully, then with a buttonhole twist, 
which is the color of either the lace 
or the material, whip down the edges 
of the lace to the silk. When you are 
finished with the lace appliqué, pull 
out the basting threads and trim away 
the silk from beneath the lace, cutting 
it about an eighth of an inch from the 
embroidery. Press carefully and you 
have as lovely a bit of lingerie as ever 
came out of a French shop. 

The nightgown is of flesh pink crépe 
de Chine cut from a simple pattern. 
The edges are bound with bias bands 
of the same material put on as described in the previous 
paragraph. The lace appliqué is made of flowers and leaves 
cut from a single band of lace but redistributed to make an-° 
interesting design. The connecting stems are net ga in 
the same tan thread with which the lace is em . When 
the embroidery is finished the silk is cut away from under- 
neath and the whole garment carefully pressed. In the 
French shop where I saw this nightgown in the window, it 
cost twenty dollars. I copied it almost exactly for a little 
less than five dollars. 

The brassiére is made of a double thickness of fine net 
cut from a perfectly simple pattern. The edge is rolled and 
a narrow lace edging is whipped on. Odd scraps of Irish, 
Valenciennes and Alencon lace are sewed on in a design. 
The back of the brassiére may be fastened with buttons 
and buttonholes or with hooks on a bit of elastic. When it 
is finished the whole is dipped in tan dye and peach colored 
ribbon forms the shoulder straps. Or, if you wish, you may 
use ribbon to match the panties, 
thus making a set. If you are clev- 
er enough this brassiére may be 
made for almost nothing, as a 
quarter of a yard of net and any 
odd piece of lace you have on 
hand can be worked up into an 
exquisite bit of finery to wear un- 
der your party frock. This bras- 
siére, by the way, was designed by 
a Girl Scout mother who has made 
them for her own daughter, and 
many of her daughter's friends, 
who were all very enthusiastic 
about them. 

So you see that you may have 
beautiful underthings, even if you 
haven't a “French imported” 
pocketbook. And you may design 
= princess slips, breakfast 
jackets and pajamas that are just as 
lovely. It’s not hard. Try it and see! 


A DANCE SET LIKE 
THIS MAKES AN 
ATTRACTIVE GIFT 
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“HE'S GOT THE DEED, VAGABOND!” TAD'S VOICE RANG OUT EXCITEDLY. ‘HE'LL TAKE IT TO SCHULTZ. THEY MUST BE WORKING TOGETHER™ 


Tad of the Heart Seven 


OR perhaps two, Lady Alice. Lady Alice is 
three minutes Tad 
and Vagabond looked 
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the wolf that Fanella 
told us she saw—”’ 

at each other. The long 

silence became heavy with 

disappointment, bewilderment—even fear. Vagabond spoke 

first, “Do you suppose he felt so much better that he 

just left, after we took care of him?” 

Tad slowly shook her reddish head. “No, Uncle Bat 
wouldn't do that.” She walked toward the bed and, from the 
chair sitting beside it, picked up his pipe. Ic was full of 
unsmoked tobacco. “See there,” she said triumphantly, “Bat- 
tle never would have gone off of his own free will and left 
that pipe. He was taken some way. Vagabond, do you know 
who Tasty’s friend was, who came out here last night? He 
was the stage driver who kicked me off the stage. Tasty said 
his name was Schillinger and that he answered her Friendly 
Corner letter in the Topaz News, but I imagine he had 
reasons of his own besides pressing his suit.” 

“And Tasty spilled the beans that Battle was here,”” went 
on Vagabond. ‘‘And it was easy enough for the stage driver 
to make away with him, before he told what he had to tell.” 

Vagabond sank down heavily on the edge of the bunk, 
dropped his head in his hands. “If only I had found out 
about Alice! Tad, you've been such a good scout! I haven't 
been as fair with you as you have with me. I'm looking for 
something awfully valuable and awfully dear that’s lost in 
the mountains. You remember Battle raving about Alice— 


“Lady Alice, the wolf?” 
Tad repeated. 

“Lady Alice—or Alice, we call her—is my police dog. 
She’s worth I don’t know how many thousands. I brought 
her out to Topaz to train her to take part in a western movie. 
She’s acted in other plays but in this one she had to defend 
a stage coach. It’s a play Dennis Dean wrote.” 

“Have you some reason for not liking our new dude?” 
said Tad, remembering the vindictive anger which had 
leaped in Vagabond’s eyes that first evening Dennis Dean 
had arrived. 

“I have,” he agreed grimly, ‘and for distrusting him. I 
can’t tell you why I distrusted him the minute I set eyes on 
him. But I did—and for a perfectly good reason. I can’t 
figure out what his game is. We've got to watch him, Tad. 
Don’t let on that we are, because he’s smart.” 

“You don’t think he came to the Heart Seven for atmos- 
phere?” asked Tad, mystified. 

“I'm hoping to prove that he didn’t,” Vagabond evaded. 

“But I don’t understand about Lady Alice,” Tad mur- 
mured. 

“I came to Topaz with her, but I didn’t let on that she 
was a valuable dog. I realized we had to work with her to 
overcome a fear she had carried over from puppyhood, for 
she had been run over when she was tiny and had always 











been afraid of wheels. I talked to Battle about it. He had a 
wonderful way with dogs, and he used to take her back and 
forth on his stage—even make her run alongside it to cure 
her of her old fear. Old Battle did get to bragging around; 
I'm still trying to figure out what he said about having a 
message for Pat Lafferty that would buy as many grand 
pianos as he could get in the ranch house.” 

“And the next day Battle mysteriously disappeared,” 
prompted Tad. 

“He had Alice with him that day,” said Vagabond. “I 
don’t know what happened, whether someone realized how 
valuable she was and tried to capture her and Battle fought, 
or— 

“Listen, Vagabond, I’ve got a clue,” interrupted Tad. 
“This stage driver must have been the one. You remember 
that gash on Battle's knuckles? Yes, and the stage driver had 
a tooth knocked out—I remember that his lip was cut that 
first day I saw him. But there were more than one man—one 
man would have been apple pie for Battle to handle. He 
was framed.” 

“We're getting warmer, Tad. But don’t you remember in 
his delirium, Battle raved about Alice getting away. He said 
they shot at her.” 

Tad thoughtfully jingled the fence staples in her pocket. 
“But if they didn’t know Lady Alice was a valuable dog, 
why would they be after her? No, it was something else— 
that message old Battle bragged he had for Pat Lafferty. 
Else why in the world have they been prowling about 
Lost Hope?” 

“I don’t know. But they Aave been prowling around, 
night after night. I’ve seen their light when I've been out 
hunting for Lady Alice. Esteban has been setting traps and 
as fast as he sets them I go out and spring them. I can’t risk 
her being crippled in a wolf trap. I’ve even confided in 
Fanella. I told her that her wolf was a dog, and promised 
her a riding outfit just like Eugenia’s if she'd help me find 
her.” 

Tad reached back, felt the stiff paper in her knicker 
pocket. “If we could just have asked Battle some questions ! 
When do you suppose we'll hear from your assayer friend 


in Denver?” Tad asked, 
thinking of next steps. 

“We'll surely hear today 
or tomorrow,” he said. 

Tasty, beating a summons 
on the triangle outside the 
kitchen door, called them to 
breakfast. 

The day which had begun 
so disappointingly kept on 
in the same dismal chord. 
The prairie grew vicious. It 
scuttled tumble weeds. It sent 
the windmill clattering round 
and round at breakneck speed. 

The Misses Ruth and Pa- 
tience were stiff and sore , 
from their horseback ride ye gg yi p achew 
the day before and Tad hunt- 
ed up liniment for them to help relieve their aches. 

At first Tasty, when questioned by Tad, heartily denied 
she had let her admirer know that Battle was convalescing 
in one of the log bunkhouses. “Well,” she finally admitted, 
“Mr. Schillinger says to me, ‘Guess they ain’t no use me 
coming to see you when you got a steady already,’ and I says, 
‘I guess I ain’t pining away for nobody that calls me Alice 
in their delirium.’ And then he says, ‘Oh, he’s sick is he?’ 
and then I says, “Well, I don’t know. The sign says 
mumps but-—’ ” 

“Heavenly horn toads,” Tad groaned, “and then you 
says—plenty.” 

Perhaps Tasty felt pangs of remorse, for she went about 
all day with tear-stained eyes. She was harsher than ever 
with the roustabout. Tad took on his duties of peeling 
potatoes and onions and filling lamps and chopping wood 
while Vagabond rode over to see if by chance Battle had 
been taken back to that old hidden dugout. 

Vagabond returned in the late afternoon with the word 
that Battle was not there. “But Lady Alice has been there,” 
he said excitedly. “I think she’s been shut up there, but 





“I'M STAGE DRIVER HEREAFTER” 


A HURTLING GRAY FORM WITH GLEAMING WHITE TEETH LEAPED AT THE OUTSTRETCHED HAND. “IT’S LADY ALICE,” TAD CRIED OUT 
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she apparently clawed through a rotten floor board by the 
door and dug her way out. Oh, why didn’t I think of going 
there to look. No wonder the poor thing didn’t come when 
I whistled.” 

A disappointing day! 

Alvin Schultz called again at the Heart Seven. Tad inter- 
cepted him as before at the gate of the first corral. There 
was nothing neighborly about Alvin Schultz this day. He 
aimed a vicious kick at Nuisance who could scarcely weather 
against the wind but could always bark. 

Alvin Schultz would have brushed past Tad, when she 
refused to let him see Pat Lafferty, but Vagabond grabbed 
him by the arm with such force that, as Tad related after- 
ward, she thought the false teeth were surely doomed. 

“I’m not the one to take orders from anyone around here,” 
Alvin Schultz said and the wind yanked the words from 
his lips and hurled them at his two listeners. “You'll not 
get high-handed with me. Pat Lafferty owes me too much 
money. Oh, yes, he had to have five hundred for a piano, a 
hundred for this—a few hundred for that. Maybe you don’t 
know that I hold notes on the Heart Seven horses. And how 
much of a dude ranch can you run without horses, I want 
to know?” 

Tad held her voice level with an effort. ‘““Yes, I can im- 
agine your insisting on Pat Lafferty borrowing a little to 
tide him over and then telling him that just as a matter of 
form you’d take paper on the horses.” 

“He gave me his word that he'd sell me that land. Why 
is he dilly-dallying?’’ demanded Alvin Schultz. 

“Maybe he’s decided to build a fireplace with the rock 
that’s on it,” flared Tad. “It’s particularly beautiful in the 
moonlight.” 

Venom flashed from Alvin Schultz’s mean eyes. ‘Then 
let him keep his worthless land. And I'll take the horses!” 

The freckles stood out in clear relief on Tad’s gray-white 
face as she watched him ride away. She tried to laugh but 
the laugh caught on a throaty snag. “Now can’t you just 
imagine the dear, generous Alvin Schultz paying good 
money for rock to humor his wife's whim!” 

Octave had just ridden in from the range. “Yeah,” he 
snorted, “him that worked his first wife to death, and 
wouldn’t even call a doctor when she was taken sick. Big- 
hearted Alvin!” 

“Do you suppose he holds paper on all the horses?” Tad 
asked anxiously. ‘On my Josephus, and Micky, and Jeanie’s 
pinto, and—and Pat Lafferty's big old bay that keeps watch- 
ing for him?” 

Octave’s eyes did not meet Tad’s. ‘I reckon he does, Tad. 
It’s a case of whole hog or none with that old skinflint. I 
was thinkin’ while I was ridin’ around, lookin’ at the cows, 
that we might be able to raise a little money on them. I'll 
just rope me a fresh bronc and lope into Topaz and see if 
the bank there would loosen up with some. Guess we better 
not say anything to Pat Lafferty till we find out.” 

Tad roped Josephus and rode as far as Half-way with 
him. Perhaps there might be word from the assayer in 
Denver! But there was no message. All the mail in the 
Heart Seven mail box was for Tasty. 

Half-way House was deserted. There was no sign of 
Fanella, although the door stood wide open and meat and 
bread and milk were on the stove’s low hearth. 

As Tad rode homeward through the cottonwoods she 
saw two men sitting on a fallen log talking together. One 
was Alvin Schultz, the other Dennis Dean. 

Dennis Dean called to her, ‘Wait and I'll ride home with 
you, Tad.” 

“I didn’t know you knew Alvin Schultz,” Tad said as 
he joined her. 

“Who? Oh, that old fellow I was talking to! I never 
heard his name, but he’s just the type I've been looking for 
to put in my next book. I met him as I was riding around 
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and I got him started talking just for material.” Dennis 
Dean laughed. ‘‘He’s quite an individual type, isn’t he?” 

“He is, indeed!” agreed Tad. 

Dennis Dean talked all the way home about “human 
interest” and “character types.” Tad remembered Vaga- 
bond’s distrust of him. “I can understand Vagabond’s dis- 
liking him,” Tad thought, “but I think he’s merely a harm- 
less egotist.” 

The wind showed no sign of dying down with the dusk. 
It still battered at the doors and windows, still rattled gates, 
and mourned through the cottonwood trees about the house. 

Tad and Vagabond were doomed to have still another 
hope flare tantalizingly high—and then die. 

Vagabond was just lighting the after supper lamps and 
they were flickering unsteadily when Fanella, wide-eyed and 
breathless, pounded on the door. She clutched Tad’s arm 
excitedly, “Where is he—that Mr. Vagabond of yours?” 
she whispered. ‘“Tell him quick—quick I have got the wolf- 
dog for him.” 

Tad and Vagabond hurried outside to talk to her. ‘I was 
so very smart,’ Fanella explained in her excited whisper, 
“I leave the door wide open and put everything that a dog 
likes to eat—milk and meat and bread—there where she 
can see it. And she came and then I run and shut the door 
and fasten it tight and ride over here to tell you.” 

With hurrying fingers Tad and Vagabond saddled Jo- 
sephus and Micky. Fanella was talking all the while. ‘Listen, 
Mr. Vagabond, I want a blue blouse just like Jeanie’s with 
the slits in it to run the white tie through. You know the 
kind, Tad? And a hat—oh, so wide—” 

“Tl get whatever kind you want, Fanella,”” Vagabond 
promised recklessly as he and Tad swung into the saddles. 

A swift galloping over the four miles of rough prairie 
road to the Half-way House. “Say, won't Lady Alice almost 
eat me up, she'll be so tickled to see me!” exulted Vagabond 
as they rode. 

And then—disappointment. The door to Half-way House 
was open. Lady Alice was gone. 

Tad could have wept at the dejected misery in Vagabond’s 
figure, in his face. “Someone has been here,” he said, “and 
let her out.” 

Fanella was sobbing, “But, honest, I did shut the door 
so tight, and even put the latch on, and now I have no more 
meat, or bread—you can see she ate it all—and how can 
I coax her back.” 

“Never mind, Fanella,”’ said Vagabond lifelessly, “you 
shall have your blue blouse and the wide hat just the same.” 

They rode home silently. ‘This just isn’t our lucky day,” 
Tad said gamely at parting. “But there’s always a tomor- 
row.” 


Another worrying, unrestful night. Tad dreamed of that 
stiff envelope in the hip pocket of her knickers. She dreamed 
the wind blew the envelope with the deed in it out of her 
pocket—that the wind carried it on and on. 

By morning the wind had ceased. A serene sun laid a still 
hand over all the Heart Seven. Out in the kitchen there was 
the click of breaking eggs, a big spoon pounding against 
a bowl. 

Tad helped Francisco feed the horses and milk the cows. 
Eugenia was in the kitchen and she scolded as usual about 
Tad’s disreputable costume. “And look at the alfalfa in your 
hair. No wonder everyone takes you for a hired hand.” 

The whirr of the separator, the sizzle of eggs broken in 
bacon fat. The sun reached through the window and touched 
Eugenia’s petal-pink cheeks. “Dennis and I can go riding, 
now that the wind has settled a bit,’ she said, and started 
to sing. 

“Sing before breakfast, cry before supper,” prophesied 
Tasty gloomily. “I feel in my bones that something queer 
is going to happen today.” (Continued on page 54) 
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THIS IS ADELBODEN IN THE ALPS OF SWITZERLAND, WHERE THE INTERNATIONAL CHALET IS BEING BUILT 


“Our Chalet” in Switzerland 


()% Chalet,” Eggetli, 
Adelboden,  Switzer- 
land. This is the name 
and address of the house 
which Girl Scouts from all 
over the world will own, and 
where they will meet each 
other, and invent a sign lan- 
guage to understand 
each other, until we all 
agree on some other 
way of international 
communication. 

“Our Chalet” can 
be translated into all 
languages, so every 
Girl Scout will feel it 
is her very own. Egget- 
li means “‘little cor- 
ner” and is the name 
of that small district 
where the chalet will 
be. There is no village 
of that name, just a 
little corner on the 
spur of a mountain. 

The chalet will be 
designed like the 
houses the Swiss peo- 
ple, for hundreds of 
years, have found to 
be the best type for 
their country—long 
sloping roof and deep 
overhang to shed the 
snow in winter, and 















THE SMALL CHALET 
ABOVE WILL BE USED 
BY THE CHIEF GUIDE. 
T° THE RIGHT IS THE 
FIRST OUTDOOR FIRE- 
PLACE BUILT ON THE 
SITE OF “OUR CHALET” 


By HELEN STORROW 


EAR GIRL SCOUTS: I wonder if you realize, as 

D you read this delightful account of the Swiss 

chalet written by Mrs. James J. Storrow of Boston 

that she is the fairy who has waved her wand once more 
for the furthering of Girl Scouting ? 

The Swiss chalet is just one more evidence of her faith 

and interest in our sisterhood. 
BirDsALL Otis EpeEy, President 


protect the house from fierce 
storms. The old houses had 
heavy stones placed in rows 
on the roof, to hold down the 
wooden shingles, like those in 
the chalet in the picture below, 
but on account of the danger 
of fire, new houses must by 
law have fireproof roofs, so 
ours will be covered with 


dark red tiles. These tiles will add a gay bit of color to the 
picturesque landscape surrounding the chalet. 

The ground floor will be of stone, plastered, and above 
that the house will be of wood, unpainted, to grow dark 
as the rain, sun and wind weather it. Over the front door, 
between the second and third stories, will be carved a yel- 
low trefoil, our world badge, with the straight line of the 
compass pointing up in the middle leaf, and a star of hope 
in each of the other leaves. The trefoil will be supported 
on either side by a bear, the emblem of Berne, for our chalet 


is in the Canton of 
Berne, and Berne is 
the capital of Swit- 
zerland. 

On a steep little 
hill above the house 
will stand the flag- 
pole, with the Girl 
Scout World Flag, a 
yellow trefoil on a 
bright blue ground, 
flying from the top. 
As you go through 
the front door you 
will come into (Con- 
tinued on page 52) 
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CTOBER—National Girl Scout 
() weet October—the month of 

fairs. Why not combine the two 
and have a booth at your county or state fair? It’s jolly and 
exciting, putting up the booth and getting ready, jollier and 
more exciting cooking and selling the food, and jolliest 
and most thrilling of all counting the money after the 
whole thing is over. 

I say food because everybody likes to eat at a fair and, 
what is more, everybody likes to eat food that is made in 
public—that comes piping hot and delicious from the grid- 
dle or the oven. 

“What can we make to sell at a fair?” you ask 

There are many things but I shall limit my suggestions 
to four—baking powder biscuits, open sandwiches, icebox 
cookies, jams and jellies. Almost everybody likes these. And 
each looks and smells so delicious that it will do its own 
advertising. The girls running the booth should divide into 
groups and each group should concentrate on one item. 

About the easiest to make and sell are baking powder 
biscuits, hot from the oven. These are best when made in 
small quantities, so I am giving you a small recipe. You may 
double this when you become expert in mixing, rolling and 
cutting the dough. 


Baking Powder Biscuits 
2 cups flour Vy teaspoon salt 
{ teaspoons baking powder \/, cup fat 
3/, cup water (approximately) 


> 


For making biscuits, arrange your equipment from left to 
right in the following order: 

Flour can, a piece of heavy paper big enough to take two 
cups of flour; a sifter; two measuring cups—one for flour 
and one for water; a spatula for leveling off flour, salt, bak- 
ing powder and fat when measuring; a mixing bowl; bak- 
ing powder; salt; a — for measuring salt, and baking 
powder; a tablespoon for measuring fat unless you use a 
cup or have your fat already measured beforehand; two 
knives or a pastry mixer for cutting the fat into the flour; a 
flour shaker for flouring the board; a board and rolling pin; 











COLORFUL JARS OF 
AND THE SMELL OF FRESH BISCUITS—-WHO COULD PASS A BOOTH AS TEMPTING AS THIS! 


By WINIFRED MOSES 
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JAM AND JELLY ARRANGED ON SHELVES IN THE BACKGROUND, 


Your Booth at the Fair 


a cutter and a fork for pricking, and a 
aking sheet. Follow this carefully. 
Set the sifter on a piece of clean paper 
and measure two cups of flour into it. Sift the flour onto the 
paper. Set the sifter into a mixing bowl, and measure into it 
two cups of the sifted flour on the paper. Pour the rest of 
the flour back into the flour box. Fold up the paper and lay 
it in the top of the flour container, ready for use next time. 
Add the baking powder and salt to the flour and sift to- 
gether into the bowl. Add the fat and chop it into the flour 
mixture. 

Add the water gradually, mixing to a smooth dough. The 
dough should be as soft as can be handled, for a soft dough 
makes lighter biscuits than a hard dough. Handle as little 
as possible for too much kneading tends to make a tough 
biscuit. 

Flour the board. Roll the dough into a ball. It should 
come away from the sides of the mixing bowl, leaving it 
clean enough so that the next batch can be made without 
washing. Flour the board and the rolling pin. (A shaker 
with coarse holes in the top is excellent for this purpose. ) 
Turn the ball of dough on the board. Roll it over once or 
twice to get a coating of flour. Roll out lightly until about 
three-quarters of an inch, or an inch, thick. The thickness 
will depend on whether your clientele likes its biscuits thin 
or thick, Cut in rounds with a small cutter and prick with 
fork. Then put the biscuits on a baking sheet, gather the 
scraps into a ball and roll again. If you are an expert cutter 
there will be very little left-over dough. Set the baking sheet 
in a hot oven for twelve or fifteen minutes. When they 
come out of the oven, the biscuits are buttered and spread 
on the counter for sale. 

As soon as one batch is in the oven, another should be 
started and the process repeated as long as trade warrants. 

Here are some short cuts to help in making the biscuits 
behind a booth: 

Flour for several batches—as many as you can make in a 
morning or afternoon—measured beforehand, sifted, meas- 
ured again and the baking powder and salt added. Each 
batch of prepared flour may be put into a tin can. The fat al- 
so may be measured and enough for (Continued on page 51) 























How to Keep Going 


HE way to treat a good 
machine is not to put it 


on the shelf. Machinery, 
to run smoothly and keep in 
condition, must be used—care- 
fully but constantly. And your 
body is just a glorified machine of which you must take care. 

It's a mistake to think that uncongenial exercise does 
you a great deal of good. The best kind of exercise is the 
exercise you love to ‘do—like a brisk walk with your dog 
on a fall day, or a competitive game of tennis with someone 
you like to beat. Any form of exercise, however, no matter 
how congenial, must not be overdone. It’s not necessary to 
take a great deal of violent exercise in order to be healthy. 
In fact, it’s often harmful. Good machines should not be 
overworked. 

Granted that you enjoy them, there are certain forms 
of exercise that are especially good for developing your 
body and keeping it in good condition. Swimming, to my 
mind, is the best of the lot. It gives perfect exercise to the 
whole body, and is known for its beautifying effect upon 
the figure. Properly done, swimming cannot hurt you, and 
it’s something you can keep up all your life. 

Dancing is good exercise—especially interpretive and 
folk dancing which give more general play to the muscles 
than does ordinary ballroom danc- 
ing. It doesn’t give the chest and 
arms the exercise that swimming 
does, however, and no exercise in- 
doors is ever so good as the out- 
door variety. 

Tennis gives a chance for ac- 
tivity to all the muscles, and adds 
competitive interest. Ic should not 
be overdone, because of its 
violence, but as a way to have a 
good time it can’t be beaten. 

Horseback riding is a grand ex- 
ercise, especially for people who 
get to feeling a little sluggish, and 
who like to give as much exercise 
as possible to the lower parts of 
their bodies. One of the things 
that makes horse- 
back riding such 
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good companion = 


to have, if there 
ever was one. 
Walking, I sup- 
pose, will always 
remain the exer- 
cise in special fa- 
vor because it is 
cheap and easy 
and available to 
anybody at any 
time. Walking is 
nicest in the coun- 
try, when the air 


is a little cool, WALKING 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Good Looks Editor, Woman's Home Companion 


Illustration by Katherine Shane Bushnell 
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and you have a good companion, 
the proper shoes and clothes, and 
a pleasant objective. Walking 
should be done correctly to give 
you the greatest good. Adopt an 
even pace and put your feet down 
rhythmically, Indian style. Carry your shoulders down, 
abdomen in, stomach up and head up. Let your arms hang 
relaxed to swing gently with the motion of your body. 

Not only walking but also the other simple physical 
operations such as sitting and standing should be watched 
carefully for their effect upon the beauty and well-being of 
the body. Continued habits of good posture make you feel 
physically better and also help you to build a stronger and 
more beautiful body. 

When you sit, sit well back in your chair, with your 
stomach up, abdomen in, and head up. Don’t automatically 
throw back your shoulders, for that hollows the back and 
tires you as well as giving you a stiff, unnatural posture. 
And don’t slide down in your chair and sit on the end of 
your spine. Keep your hands quietly relaxed in your lap. 
Put one foot a little ahead of the other to balance the body. 

You can stand without tiring, for quite awhile, if you 
are careful to hold yourself well, and if, as in the sitting 
posture, you keep one foot ahead of the other. Let your 

arms hang relaxed at your 
sides, palms to the back. 
f In both sitting and stand- 
3 ing, try to keep and hold 
¢ WY your posture without tense- 
gl IN ness. Absence of relaxing 

, power shows in a hunching 
up of the shoulders which is 
extremely tiring and which 
spoils the neck and shoulder 
line. Try especially to avoid 

tenseness at the 
back of the neck 
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cises for correct- 
ing your propor- 
tions, strengthen- 
ing your muscles, 
reducing soft 
flesh in undesir- 
able places and 
| developing other 
| parts, should be 
taken under ex- 
pert direction. 
F Gone through in 
. a casual way they 

a = do no good, and 
1. fe taken too violent- 
fs. ly they may do 
great harm. It’s 
much the _ best 
? —~ plan to have a 
’ ao competent physi- 
cal director plan 
your exercises and 
teach you exactly 
how to do them. 
































FAVORITE AND SIMPLE FORM OF EXERCISE 
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PAGEANTS ARE POPULAR. THIS ONE WAS GIVEN BY CAMP HOFFMAN, RHODE ISLAND GIRLS 


WH October come the two big events 
of Girl Scouting—the birthday of 
Juliette Low and National Girl Scout Week, 
and they are knit together when hundreds 
of girls all over the country during that 
week contribute to the Juliette Low Memo- 
rial Fund, have services in her name and 
strive to perpetuate as best they can the mem- 
ory of the Founder of their organization. 
Many troops will start Girl Scout Week 
by attending church services together, 
dressed in their uniforms. During the fol- 
lowing week they will hold all 
kinds of activities designed to 
demonstrate to their parents and 
interested friends the practical 
uses to which Girl Scouting can 
be put. Mothers will be given a 
treat when their daughters take 
over, temporarily, the manage- 
ment of the household. On Health 
Day troops will make a special 
point of doing something out-of- 
doors, hiking or going on nature 
walks. 
National Headquarters has 
drawn up a program for Girl 
Scout Week. Here it is: 


Girl Scout Week 


SuNDAY—Girl Scout Sunday 
Monpay—Homemaking 
TuEspay—Handicraft 

W EDNESDAY—Thrift 
THURSDAY—Hostess 
FripAy—Community Service 
SATURDAY—Health 


On International Day, October 
thirty-first, Mrs. Low’s birthday 
will be celebrated all over the 
country by girls who look, as she 
did, beyond their own land, in 
an effort to gain a wider under- 
standing of what lies beyond 
their own boundaries. 

Miss Mary Elsie White, Captain 
of Troop Nine, Johnson City, 
Tennessee writes to THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL about how her troop 
observed Mrs. Low’s birthday last 
year with a memorial service. 

“First we had a display of 
flags of other lands, and then a 





talk on the life of Juliette Low and the 
beginning of the Girl Scouts. Then several 
interesting anecdotes of Mrs. Low’s life 
were told to us, and we heard about her 
dream of international friendliness. At the 
conclusion of our program five books were 
added to the high school library in memory 
of Mrs. Low.” 


Girls of Orange Remember Shut-ins 


Another account of Girl Scout Week is 


sent to us by Margaret Hector, of Troop 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


The best news report of the month about Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month, and the 
writer of it wins the distinction of being the Star Re- 
porter of the month and receives a book as an award. 

To be eligible for the Star Reporter's Box, a story must 
be not more than three hundred words in length or less 
than two hundred. It should tell “American Girl” readers 
the following things: What was the event? When did it 
happen? Who participated? What made it interesting? 
Do not give lists of names except as they are essential. 


UR Star Reporter this month is Ellen Hunter of Troop 176, 
New York, N. Y. who writes us about a play and fair her 
troop gave, under the direction of Mrs. Arthur Osgood Choate. 


“The Cardinal Girl Scout Troop of Manhattan,’ she writes, 
“supports an Indian baby. In order to make the required amount 
of money to support it each year something must be done. 
This year everybody thought it would be lots of fun if each 
patrol were to give a play and a fair. We got to work imme- 
diately and picked out the plays we wished to give, and then 
the parts were assigned. After that we made our costumes, and 
painted the scenery on large pieces of beaver board. Then we 
bought some material and made embroidered towels, as well as 
many other things, such as flowers made out of wool, cakes, 
cookies and candy. We also sold some cook books which were 
popular. Between the plays we served ice cream and lemonade. 


“Of four patrols, three gave different scenes from Winnie, 
the Pooh, all of them very funny. The other patrol gave a play 
called The Magic Gold Pieces. 


“The plays and fair were held in a large room at the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Park Avenue and Sixty-sixth Street, in 
which there is a large stage. The patrols which were not 
acting pulled the curtains, changed scenes, served refreshments 
and did different odd jobs. At the end of the performance we 
found that we had made at least four times as much as we 
needed to support the baby. 


“We sent twice the usual amount to the baby, a large sum 
to a charity organization, and some to the A. S. P. C. A. We 
all enjoyed it, and received grateful thanks from all the places 
where we sent money. Altogether it was successful venture.” 
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and with them Girl 
and new troop plans 


Seventeen, East Orange, New Jersey. This 
is what Margaret writes about her troop’s 
activities: 

“Girl Scout Week is always a highlight 
among the events of Girl Scouting with 
the girls of the Oranges. This year each of 
the thousand members planted a bulb to be 
given to a shut-in at Christmas time. Before 
Girl Scout Week, we were busy at meet- 
ings making lovely containers for the bulbs, 
painting and pasting pictures and shellack- 
ing jars and dishes. There were a great 
variety of color and an overwhelming num- 
ber of really clever and novel ideas repre- 
sented. At the meetings during Girl Scout 
Week each girl planted her bulb and took 
it home to watch its growth. 

“Around Christmas time the bulbs, just 
about to burst into bloom, will be taken 
by the troops to hospitals or shut-ins, with 
a Girl Scout tag on. each of them. 

“Girl Scout Week held other interest- 
ing things for us, with the Scouts’ Own 
service held for us all. Each troop gave 
its dues for that week to the Juliette Low 
Memorial Fund. Summing up the events 
of the week, I should say we have hit 
a bull’s-eye on the target of Girl Scout 

success and we hope to do some- 
thing worth while every year.” 


New Troop Sponsors 
Song Contest 


Mrs. Helen G. Malone, Captain 
of Troop One of Oskaloosa, 
lowa writes to tell us about what 
her troop did during Girl Scout 
Week. The troop had been formed 
only about six months before. 

“During National Girl Scout 
Week, we presented a model Girl 
Scout meeting at a high school 
assembly, gave window dem- 
onstrations and served a dinner to 
150 parents of all troops. We 
sponsored a contest in writing 
songs, and by this method dis- 
covered hidden talent in one girl 
who wrote seven. During the 
summer we devoted our time to 
handicraft and taking educational 
trips as, for instance, to the 
telephone company. 

“In the meantime, eleven of 
our twenty girls have found time 
to earn their second class badges 
and a number of merit badges.” 


Brillion Girls Have 
Busy Week 


Mildred McComb of Brillion, 
Wisconsin writes about the way 
Brillion Girl Scouts observed 
Girl Scout Week. 

“They began it by all attending 
church,” she writes. “Monday 


they gave all their spare time to 
their troop. Some decorated store 




























Days Come Again— 


Scout Week, bringeng the birthday of Juliette Low 
as well as Hallowe'en parties and brisk fall hikes 





windows. Others took up the gladiolus and 
dahlia bulbs and planted tulip bulbs in 
their troop flower beds. Still others filled 
the window boxes at their Girl Scout Home 
with evergreens, so they would not look so 
bare, now that the flowers and plants have 
been frozen. 

“On Tuesday they tried to do something 
extra for their fathers. On Wednesday they 
sang their songs and told what a Girl Scout 
stood for, in all the grades of the school 
below the high school. 

“Thursday they made an extra effort to 
help some friend or neighbor. Friday they 
took part in helping the Lions 
Club make its Hallowe'en 
party—a community affair—a 
success. They were fortunate 
enough to win a second prize 
with their parade stunt—a 
mock wedding—and first prize 
with the playlet they gave. 
Saturday was Mother's Day 
and whenever possible our 
mothers were relieved of much 
drudgery. 

“Although girls all over the 
country are observing Girl 
Scout Week in somewhat simi- 
lar ways the Brillion troop 
felt that they had been exceptionally ac- 
tive this year during Girl Scout Week.” 


Toledo Girls Go on City Trail 


Mary Thomas, a Girl Scout of Troop 
Six, Toledo, Ohio writes to us about Girl 
Scout Week in Toledo last year. 

“We had a grand time,” Mary writes. 
“We followed the general theme of citizen- 
ship, and each day was planned to show 
a way in which Girl Scouts could be good 
citizens. 

“Monday was Mother's Holiday, and each 
Girl Scout did something for her mother. 
Tuesday was School Service Day. Part of 
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our troop had a color ceremony at our 
school, which the whole school attended. 
The rest of the troop, assisted by members 
of some other troops, all of whom attend 
the same school, planned a program of old 
English ballads. Green Broom, Old Woman, 
The Barrin’ of Our Door, and Twicking- 
ham Ferry were sung and picturesquely 
dramatized. 

“We observed Friendship Day on 
Wednesday individuaily. On that day each 
girl was to make someone glad that she was 
a Girl Scout. Many hikes were planned for 
Thursday, Health Day, but they had to be 
postponed because of a down- 
pour of rain. 

“The most interesting event 
of the week, the City Trail, 
came on Saturday. When we 
arrived at Headquarters we 
signed in and received sealed 
directions. A blank map was 
attached to our directions and 
we filled in the names of all 
the streets we crossed, and put 
in all the buildings we entered. 
Our first goal was the Girl 
Scout window in one of the 
large department stores. We 
were also taken through the 
furniture department of that store and were 
told what countries and periods different 
rooms were furnished to represent. Then we 
proceeded to the public library. We were 
conducted through it and the different de- 
partments explained to us. The Chamber of 
Commerce was opened to us and here we 
had refreshments and received much _in- 
formation. The new Ohio Bank Building 
was our next goal. The vault was of 
great interest, and the Board of Directors’ 
room. Here we learned a great deal about 
banking and safe deposits and were greatly 
inspired really to put into practice the 
Girl Scout law, ‘A Girl Scout is thrifty.’ 

“The whole week was very interesting 
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and everyone enjoyed it. We are already 
looking forward to another one next year.” 


These Girls Went to a Fair 


This is the season of the County Fair and 
Girl Scout troops may find the fair a good 
place to spend as much time as possible 
during National Girl Scout Week. With 
the crowds already collected, an excellent 
opportunity is provided for Girl Scouts to 
exhibit their skill in different lines. 

Elizabeth Dyer of Troop Three, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina writes and tells us 
what girls in her city did. Elizabeth says: 
“We look forward to every October as one 
of the most successful and _ enjoyable 
months of the year. We are not only will- 
ing but find it most interesting to sponsor 
a baby station at the County Fair. It is for 
the convenience of the mothers who want 
to enjoy the fair without having to carry 
their children around with them, and who 
trust their babies to Girl Scouts. 

“The children’s ages usually range from 
one month to five years or more. As each 
child enters the tent a small numbered tag 
is pinned on its back and the mother is 
given the duplicate tag number. At once, 
a Girl Scout is assigned to take care of the 
child. Sometimes the children are taken for 
short walks away from the dusty paths, 
others are amused with the toys in the tents, 
and sleepy children are put to bed. 

“One tent, with a wooden floor, contains 
cots for the children who wish to sleep, 
while another, with a large rug and two 
cots, is used for those who want to play 
with the toys. 

“About ten girls and two leaders have a 
special time to be on duty, which usually 
ranges from two (Continued on page 39) 





OCTOBER IS HALLOWE'EN MONTH, TOO, SO WE HAD TO INCLUDE THIS PICTURE OF A HALLOWE'EN PARTY AT GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
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Girl Scout Week comes this year fro 
the thirty-first of October, and ends 
Juliette Low, the Founder of the Girl\oi 
the United States. On this page areyhc 
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THE BUSY AND CHEERFUL-LOOK- 
ING HOUSEWIFE ABOVE IS AN 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA GIRL SCOUT 
WHO HAS TAKEN OVER THE HOUSE- 
WORK FOR A DAY DURING GIRL 
SCOUT WEEK AND IS_ GIVING 
HER MOTHER A CHANCE TO REST 



























THESE GIRLS OF WORCESTER, 
MASSACHUSETTS KNOW THAT 
COMMUNITY SERVICE IS AN IM- 
PORTANT PART OF GIRL SCOUTING. 
AS THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
RED CROSS THEY MAILED’ CIRCU- 
LARS DURING THE DRIVE (ABOVE) 


DEMONSTRATIONS ARE THE THING 
IN GIRL SCOUT WEEK. OMAHA, 
NEBRASKA GIRLS HAVE GONE IN 
FOR CARPENTRY AND MANY OF 
THEM WILL HAVE A HANDYWO- 
MAN'S BADGE AS WELL AS WOOD- 
EN ARTICLES TO SHOW THIS YEAR 
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TAKING CHARGE OF A YOUNG SISTER IS FUN, IF YOU ARE A GIRL SCOUT AND KNOW HOW TO DO IT 





A REALLY GOOD SHAMPOO IS DIFFICULT TO GIVE, BUT 
THIS GIRL SCOUT OF WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY SEEMS 
TO KNOW WHAT SHE'S ABOUT. WE'RE SURE SHE WON'T 
FORGET TO RINSE OUT ALL THE SOAP SUDS (LEFT) 





THE COOK’S AND CANNER’S BADGES WERE DEMONSTRAT- 
ED BY GIRL SCOUTS OF SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA AT 
THE GIRL SCOUT EXPOSITION. COOKIES WERE MADE 
BEHIND THE BOOTH AND SERVED HOT FROM THE OVEN 











IT’S ENGLAND! 


NOW, 


| foe JULY, America, England and France 
were hurrying to the sick bed of Germany, 
their former enemy. By the first week of 
August the German financial crisis seemed, 
for the time being at least, to be past and 
the patient on the mend. 

Then England herself suddenly began to 
show signs of acute distress. John Bull, it 
developed, was spending, on the un- 
employment dole and elsewhere, a good 
deal more than his income. He had made 
up the difference by borrowing, the latest 
loan being $250,000,000 from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York and the Bank 
of France. On August twenty-fourth, the 
world was startled to learn that this loan 
would probably be exhausted by the follow- 
ing Wednesday, and that unless new credits 
could be arranged before then, Britain 
would face a crisis almost as dangerous 
as that which Germany was suffering. 





The bankers of the world hesitated to 
make long term loans to Britain until she 
had either increased her income or cut her 
expenses. In the opinion of many of her 
leaders, the first thing to do was to cut, by 
ten per cent at least, the amount paid out 
for the dole. But to this the labor unions, 
who formed the main support of the group 
in power, were violently opposed, though 
their leader, Prime Minister MacDonald, 
believed that it was inevitable. 

Unable to swing his own followers, he 
offered to resign. The King, hurrying back 
to London from a vacation, refused to 
accept his resignation, and asked the three 
leading parties, Liberal, Conservative and 
Labor, to bury their differences for the 
time being and come together in a new 
cabinet under Mr. MacDonald. This they 
consented to do; so now a number of 
former political enemies are working shoul- 
der to shoulder to save their common 
country. Mr. MacDonald, though, seems to 
have sacrificed his political career for the 
larger good. In coming out for a reduction 
of the dole, even though the majority of 
his party disapproved, he has made ene- 
mies of most of his former followers and 
has perhaps lost forever his leadership of 
one of England's most powerful parties. 
When the three hectic days of August 
twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth were over, he announced that he was 
going to retire from politics and take a 
year’s trip around the world. That's what 
he says now, but a war horse can seldom 
resist the smell of powder! 
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THROUGH THE SKYWAYS 


HAVE come to think of summer 
as a time for daring deeds. In the 
first week of August the country ap- 
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plauded the most spectacular and_bril- 
liantly successful single flight since Lind- 
bergh landed at Le Bourget. Ex-cowboy and 
stunt-performer Russell N. Boardman and 
former garage mechanic John L. Polando 
took off from New York, and forty-nine 
hours later landed exactly at their destina- 
tion—Istanbul, Turkey, thus establishing an- 
other world’s distance, non-refueling record. 

The Lone Eagle, vacation-touring the 
skyways with his wife, was not so lucky. 
They skimmed over the frozen, mosquito- 
infested barrens of Canada, but were forced 
down twice by engine trouble near the 
Kurile Islands, wild and remote links in 
the Japanese chain. The day they arrived at 
Tokyo was a big one for autograph hunters. 


What's 
Happening? 
By MARY DAY WINN 
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THE HELENS ARE ATHLETIC 





ELENS were in the news last month. 
After an absence of a year, our own 
Helen Wills Moody made a triumphant 
return to the courts. On her comely fore- 
head rests once more not only the famous 
eyeshade, but the laurels of the women’s 
national tennis singles championship. In 
her absence this was taken away from us 
last year by Betty Nuthall, of England; but 
Betty, though a good player, did not wear 
her crown long. This was the seventh time 
in nine years that Helen had won the prize. 
At about the same time that she was 
taking tennis honors, Helen Madison, an 
eighteen-year-old girl from Seattle, was 
cutting through the water to a new swim- 
ming speed mark. 


A NOVEL CHANNEL CROSSING 


HE ENGLISH Channel slapped and 

blustered and growled, but could not 
prevent a great indignity from being offered 
to it on August twenty-seventh. It was 
walked across. Karl Naumestnik, a young 
Austrian, did it on water skis in-eight hours 
and forty-six minutes. 


TO THE RESCUE 


[TEMS — sad and sad. Newfoundland, 
like most of the rest of the world, has 
been hard up; she needed a little matter of 
$8,000,000 so badly that rumors went 
around that her government was planning 
to sell her if no one could be found to 
lend her money. Then suddenly and dra- 
matically Newfoundland was saved by 
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Miss Jeannette M. Lewis, a stout, middle- 
aged lady, sister of the famous tragedienne 
of our mothers’ day, Julia Arthur. Miss 
Lewis, who was one of fifteen children, 
began her business career at fifteen and 
now has extensive interests in real estate 
and mines. She announced that she and 
“her associates” were ready to lend New- 
foundland not just the petty $8,000,000 it 
asked for, but $109,000,000, $10,000,000 
of which was immediately available in cash. 





THE FLOOD 


IN CHINA 


HINA is a country of sorrows and ac- 

quainted with grief. For years civil 
war has torn at her throat and she has 
seen each year thousands of her people die 
of starvation. As if these horrors were not 
enough, the Yangtze, normally one of her 
well-behaved rivers, rose last month in an 
engulfing flood, covering a huge area of 
farms and villages and a large part of the 
important city of Hankow. The loss of life, 
from drowning, Starvation, exposure and 
pestilence will reach two million, it is said. 


TOO MUCH OF EVERYTHING 


‘Too few jobs; too much wheat, cotton 

and oil—these are four of the principal 
problems with which the business world of 
America struggled last month and will 
probably still be struggling for some time 
to come. To help meet the unemployment 
crisis, the President appointed Walter S. 
Gifford, President of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, as national 
relief director, and Mr. Gifford formed a 
large committee of business men to assist 
him in raising funds. 

When “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, governor of 
Oklahoma, saw oil plunge down to the 
ruinous price of twenty cents a barrel, he 
called out the state militia and closed three 
thousand wells in his state, announcing 
that they would stay closed until the price 
of petroleum reached a dollar. In a short 
time his example was followed by Gov- 
ernor Sterling of Texas. By the third week 
in August at least one company had agreed 
to pay the sum demanded, but the issue 
at this writing is still unsettled. 

So are the equally pressing problems of 
what to do with all our extra cotton and 
wheat. 





A NEW KIND OF COLLEGE 
GROUND was broken, the middle of 

August, for a somewhat new type of 
woman's college. “Bennington,” in Ver- 
mont, will demand no entrance examina- 
tions and will be almost lenient in its cur- 
riculum requirements. It will also have 
many vocational courses, fine arts will be 
recognized as affording subjects for major 
studies, and advanced students will be given 
credit for non-resident work. 
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The Essay 


. ° 1 
ERE is one more opportunity to choose what you S\{ & 
want in THE AMERICAN GiRL. During the past 
year we have tried to select, as far as possible, : 


the kind of stories and articles you asked for in last 


year's “What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine” Contest. We hope you have } 
been pleased, and we want to hear from you again. Old readers } 
need not be afraid of repeating themselves, and new readers, of } 
whom we have many, can now express their wishes in the ballot : 


on this page and the next. 


“I Should Like to Meet— 


write an essay of between five hundred and a 
thousand words on what character in history 
or fiction she would like most to meet and 
why. Think over all your favorite book people 
—the swashbuckling three musketeers, the un- 
fortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, our own Jo Ann, perhaps, Rebecca 





of Sunnybrook Farm, Tom Sawyer, and decide whom you would } 


like to know. The artist has suggested five characters in her head- 
ing—Becky Sharp, Alice, Queen Elizabeth, Oliver Twist and 
Francois Villon. The two small pictures are Long John Silver and 
Don Quixote, the knight who tilted at windmills. 


The Prizes 


Prizes will be awarded the authors of the three best essays. The : 
first prize will be a bookcase, the second a table to put beside ; 
your bed or near your bedroom window, and the third a magazine } 
rack. All these may be had in either walnut, maple or mahogany 
finish. In addition, the five entrants who are awarded honorable } 


mention will receive books. 


Rules of the Contest 


Here are the conditions of the contest. Be sure to read them 


carefully, and to follow the rules exactly when you submit your 
ballot and manuscript. 


1. Every reader of THE AMERICAN GIRL, whether a sub- 
scriber or not, is eligible. 


2. Both a ballot and an essay must be sent in, together, by 
everyone entering the contest. If, however, any reader would 
like to vote but does not wish to write the essay, we shall be 
glad to receive her ballot, although she will not be eligible 
for any prizes—which will be awarded on the merits of the 
essays alone. Your full name, age, troop number (if you are a 


In connection with the ballot, each reader : 
who wishes to compete for the prizes is to } 
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W hat-l-Wish-in-My-Magazine 
Contest for 1931 





“The American Girl” 
Ballot for 1931 
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....(state number of months or years ) 


. What is your favorite story in THE AMERICAN GIRL since 


October 1930, and your second favorite? (Nothing that appeared 
before October 1930 must be mentioned in this or the following 
four answers.) 


a. (Favorite) 
b. (2nd Favorite) 


. What are your two favorite special articles since October 1930? 


a. (Favorite) 


b. (2nd Favorite) 


. Who is your favorite AMERICAN GIRL author of fiction? 


. Who is your favorite AMERICAN GIRL artist? 


a. (for covers). 
b. (for illustrations ) 


. What is your favorite type of AMERICAN Girt article (voca- 


tional, athletic, travel, etc.) ? 


. What is your favorite book (not an “American Girl” story)? 


. Do you read other magazines besides ? _ 
THE AMERICAN GIRL? ( Name one) \ Bw 
2 isd esanunlintneseiescduaddaiainiipsiakestiniaanseilananal NK 2c KY : } 
\ yi NS) L/ 
Please turn page Ww ea 
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“I Should Like to Meet—” 


Think over all the book people or historical characters you know—then 
write and tell “The American Girl’ which you would like most to meet 








Girl Scout) and address must be at the top of the first page 
of your letter. Be sure that you give all this information. 


“The American Girl’’ Ballot 3. Vote on the questions of the ballot given here and 


on the next page. Both sides of the ballot must be completely 


P= for 1931 filled out. Cut along the line and mail the ballot with your 
K ae % letter. Or, if you do not wish to cut your magazine, copy the 
PA & . 
Ti) pee ballot carefully on a separate sheet of paper, being sure to 
Sy )~- : : C : 
ne ; ‘J ; ; include all the questions, and fill in the answers. 
7 \ ‘Y ava Put a check at the left of the things you like, q 
x by\} sand at the right of the things you don’t like. 4, Write an essay of between five hundred and a thousand 
5 


words on the character in history or fiction you would like 

most to meet. 

I like STORIES ABOUT I do not like 
5. Write your essay in ink, on one side of the paper only. 

If you have a typewriter, use it. 


eee aM older girls ........ Saat icaseanes 











yeineiinaean younger girls ........ eeree ese ter net 
Srna nai .. gitls my own age ................ ; 6. The contest closes on November fifteenth, and ballots 
Aidan ceanesssdenived ee NI TUNE nocd s tc sansccsesynaneaohonsdosiodesicbons must be received in this office by that date to be eligible. 
ee ER UC Ns school SEOTIES oo... eecseee Cy 7. Address letters to the What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine 
cenceseceseennesssocerescconsccssacooscconss . camp StOFes ......... sean ¢ x2 Contest, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
REDE tet OR ere SE ee Girl Scout stories ......... hi ~A 
sh ca ceeaianse babs achananaeees humorous stories ........... oe \ 
SN aa ee problems of today . ( sa » The Contest Judges 
oh Cs ne vesctccavecssons PUROOREDESE : wy | ! ; 
Miss Mabel L. Robinson, who conducts a short. story 
course at Columbia University, has consented to act as one 
I like ARTICLES ABOUT 1 do not like } of the judges. Miss Margaret Norris, who has written interviews 
ee ii ci with all sorts of famous people, and who is well known to 
Lae = 1 rare. parties ............ AMERICAN GIRL readers, is another, and Mrs. Sophie L. Goldsmith, 
Sa ticsanerasni een mate eas aes entertainments ..............0.. our own book reviewer, is a third. 
Ecirbesceariburuceeaee . Ways to raise money ............ seeks 
home decoration ......... se Peinnabecs acess The Ballots Are Important! 
oncaeid MII sinccesncecnssenss< 
(You may mention two The ballots are an important part of the contest. Although 
crafts that you especially like.) the prizes will be awarded for the best essays, no essay will be 
Ber aseakieeieion accepted unless accompanied by a ballot that has been filled in. 
Die sassessa Se ee i Remember, you who do not care to write an essay and compete 
Se re Ane cnr en TER NEN TE ROD for prizes may send in ballots if you wish to vote. Your answers 
erpecenans tid danaiynGamiedeearaga INNS desea ratncecsisescancincnionss to the questions on the ballot will help us in planning the magazine 
ised Couseaatosldukewtassiiicas dnadeeotaceaba EES MONI So scsivsenccssascvessonesenes for next year. Here is a chance to tell what you want, and what 
. present day personalities ...........0.cee you don’t want. Just get out your old magazines to refresh your 
historical personalities .................cccsssseeres mind, and then vote! 
I like REGULAR DEPARTMENTS I do not like Remember— 
ee ee et ae UNM MON 2c cee econoscaccacccsccsaxeres Read the rules carefully and follow them. Send in your essay 
Petco ed INE ocncoe encore | and ballot together before November 
ee oe SU cht fifteenth. We are looking forward this =<) 
BEL ie: SE cero year to a record number of contest KS ¥ 
ciliata SN Socsiisincidehsiedinalivainaoahits entries and ballots. Don't disappoint VAN 
SELLE IRAN: | ELIE us, because we want all AMERICAN 8’ 
a ta le lee RII i aidsissisccadiugeinanioneneato Girt readers to have a hand in plan- VY \ foam? 
Pe a ba tant ae ee I ~~ the pages of their own magazine a “Wey 
or 1932. . 








What happens next to Polly, the heroine of the new serial ?— 
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A Week-end 
at Windycliff 


(Continued from page 14) 
this means some harm is coming to him. 
And if I tell her the Little Gray Lady’s been 
here again, it'll give her an awful shock. 
Her heart isn’t strong, you see.” 

“Oh, I'm sure Mrs. Corbin isn’t as super- 
stitious as all that!” declared Shirley Anne. 
“We'd better tell her in the morning.” 

The maid, after some hesitation, agreed 
dubiously and bade her goodnight. 

It was raining violently the next morn- 
ing. There wasn’t anyone down to break- 
fast except Ted, when Shirley Anne at 
last dragged herself downstairs after a 
sleepless night. To him she confided the 
tale the maid had told her the night before. 
Ted scratched his red head dubiously. 

“There's something darned funny going 
on here, all right, with that old spook 
snooping around twice in twenty-four hours! 
Tell you what! Suppose we do some detec- 
tive work and see what we can make out of 
it! I personally don't give a hoot for this 
ghost theory. Looks to me as though some- 
body's planned to rob this place and they've 
just pretended to be the ghost to scare 
people. But what I can’t figure is why they 
didn’t take something more worthwhile, 
while they were about it. There are plenty 
of things lying around, heaps more valu- 
able than that old chalice.” 

“Perhaps they didn’t have time and are 
planning to come again,” cried Shirley 
Anne, seized with a sudden brilliant idea. 
“Maybe the first time the ghost appeared 
it was only to look around and get the lay 
of the land, and the next time it took the 
chalice but didn’t have time to get any more 
before it was scared off by the maid. Bet you 
anything it’s going to make a third trip.” 

“And it's up to us to catch it red- 
handed!” interrupted Ted. “And don’t let 
on a word to anybody. Aunty'll probably 
spend the day in bed. She had another bad 
turn last night.” 

It was the queerest week-end Shirley 
Anne had ever spent, and enormously ex- 
citing. Ted had wanted to notify the nearest 
authorities of the missing chalice, but Mrs. 
Corbin had forbidden it. She requested that 
nothing be said about its disappearance 
outside of the house, as she did not feel 
strong enough to have outsiders prowling 
about the place and asking questions. So the 
two conspirators set to work alone. 

Among their first decisions was to ques- 
tion the servants as to whether there had 
been any stranger about the place recently 
on any pretext. Ted talked this matter over 
with the butler and learned that for the 
past two days there had been an artist 
sketching on the grounds around the house 

a rather elderly woman who had asked 
permission to do so and received it from no 
less a person than Mrs. Corbin herself. She 
had come each morning in a car of her 
own, sketched through the day in full sight 
of the house, and gone away before dark. 

“It doesn’t seem likely, but it’s perfectly 
possible she might have done it,” declared 
Ted. ‘She could have got the lay of the 
land in the daytime and come back and 
sneaked in after dark.” 

“The maid I was talking to last night 
told me about her, too—said she was a 
little woman, very (Continued on page 36) 
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The ‘‘baby"’ of her group—or her opposite, 
the over-grown girl — how can they be popular? 


“T am two years too young for my class 
at school,”’ writes M. S. “I feel out 
of things—too young to go with 
my classmates. When they don’t 
speak to me first I think perhaps 
they don’t want to, and so I hate 
to go ahead and speak first to 
them.” 

Right on top of this comes a letter 
from B. F. which says: “I don’t en- 
joy myself when I go to dances be- 
cause I am so awkward when danc- 
ing. How can I overcome this?” 


Here are two widely separated situa- 
tions—the unhappy one of the girl who 
is too far removed from her own age 
group; and the awkward plight of the 
girl who grew too fast and 1s ungainly 
as a result. 

Girls, my answer to both is the 
same! But for very 
different reasons. 

Sports! For the first 
girl, going in for sports 
would mean, first of all, 
a pleasurable way to 
forget her troubles. But 
better than that, sports 
offer the opportunity to 
mingle naturally with 
others, to meet boys 
and girls and get to- 
gether in congenial cir- 
cumstances where the 
game is of prime im- 
portance. 

Here especially is a 
case where the girl 
should train herself to 
be good at the games she 
plays. Because the bet- 
ter she is, the more in 
demand she will be. 


For the second girl—it 
seems almost unneces- 
sary to point out the 
place sports would have 


Keds “Classmate’—A light, 
untrimmed shoe. Very good for 
gymnasium. 





Keds “ Juno”—A sturdy, crepe 
sole Keds. Preferred by many one. 
girls for general sports wear. 


in her scheme of things! Still, a great 
many in similar circumstances overlook 
the help that sports can be to dancing. 
Sports, you know, develop suppleness 
of body, gracefulness, poise. Poise is 
unselfconsciousness. 

It will carry you through the situa- 
tion of ‘‘being thirteen and looking like 
eighteen."’ It will help you through 
your mistakes and clumsiness at danc- 
ing until you forget them so completely 
that you actually lose them! 


Don't forget the importance of having 
the right clothes for sports. And espe- 
cially the right shoes! You can't be 
good at games if your feet are hampered 
and uncomfortable. Skill in sports sug- 
gests Keds—the athletic shoes cham- 
pions prefer. And judging by all the 
letters I receive from girls who tell me 
how perfectly splendid 
Keds are, I don’t sup- 
pose I really need to 
stress this point. Keds 
are built to give your 
foot muscles natural 
freedom and elasticity. 

So, as you go out for 
sports this Fall, remem- 
ber there’s nothing to 
equal Keds when it 
comes to canvas rubber- 
soled shoes! You will 
find that all the other 
girls agree with you 
about this! 


1790 Broadway 


New York City 
Dept. KK-101 





P. S. If you haven't a 
copy of the 1931 Keds 
Handbook of Sports, 
write and let me 
know, because I am 
sure you will want 











The name “‘Keds” is stamped on all genuine Keds. Look for the name 
and be sure. Keds sell for $1, $1.25, $1.75 and up to $4. The 
more you pay the more you get—but full value whatever you spend. 


United States ® Rubber Company 


The Shoe: of Champions 





Read the second instalment of “Polly What’s-Her-Name”—next month 








You get your uniform 


and all equipment FREE 


‘Fall in’? with the hundreds of other 
girls who are taking advantage of this 
easy Libby plan. 

They’re through bothering Mother 
and Dad about equipment. Through 
trying to get along with only half the 
things they really need to “Be Pre- 
pared.”’ 

They’re out to get them all—even 
the little extras they never hoped to 
own—without spending a dime. That’s 
really living up to Girl Scout Law No. 
9—and having fun doing it! 

All you have to do is save the blue- 
and-white labels from cans of Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk. 

Let us start you off today with 10 
tall labels free! Just mail the coupon. 

You’ll get loads of help once people 
know you’re saving Libby’s Milk 
labels for your Girl Scout outfit. 

Everybody has heard about Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk, it’s advertised so 


WORTH 10 LABELS FROM TALL CANSI 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
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much. And most good cooks like it. 
It means extra flavor and richness in 
cooking, for less money. 

Libby’s Evaporated Milk is so pure 
and wholesome that specialists rec- 
ommend it for babies. It has even 
been awarded the Seal of Acceptance 
of the American Medical Association. 

Remember, the first thing to do is 
to mail in the coupon today. It will 
bring you your free label certificate 
and our catalog, offering every piece of 
official equipment, except insignia 
and badges of merit. 

Then tell the rest of your troop 
about this unusual offer. You can 
save for troop equipment, too. 

In some places there are laws against 
premiums. This label redemption 


offer is not good where such laws are 
in effect. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, Chicago 


Leds , 





Address: Libby, MCNeill & Libby 


Dept. AG-5, Welfare Bldg., Chicago, III. 


NONE oo occ i cessececcces tees cae 
Address........- steewnaes . nena 
i ee Runa der bowed nenedan eee 
Place, time of meeting.......- aeeeet 
Captain... ..ccccees acnieinsee kaa 














Mary Ellen comes back in November— 
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A Week-end 
at Windycliff 


(Continued from page 35) 
thin and fragile-looking. And she came to 
the door at the back of the house twice and 
asked for a drink of water," added Shirley 
Anne. “And what's more, she said she was 
coming back today to finish her picture if it 
didn’t rain. It’s stopping raining now, and she 
may come any time. Let's watch her all day.” 

Ted enthusiastically seconded the idea 
and, true to Shirley Anne's prediction, they 
saw a car come into the grounds not an 
hour afterward and a dried-up-looking little 
lady of more than middle age got out of 
it, struggled with a large folding easel and 
canvas, adjusted her paraphernalia, and 
presently sat down a little to the side of 
the house and fell industriously to work, 
while, on the veranda, Ted and Shirley 
Anne quivered in a very ecstasy of excite- 
ment and suspense, as they watched her 
furtively. Somehow neither of them could 
visualize the little artist as a_ ruthless 
marauder capable of entering a house by 
stealth and absconding with its most cher- 
ished possession. 

During the afternoon, the young folks 
from Fernleigh drove over to call on Shirley 
Anne. The two entertained them on the 
veranda, never losing sight of the elderly 
artist sketching on the lawn. Proposals to 
play tennis on the courts at the other side 
of the house were quietly but firmly re- 
jected, till at last Diana Marcy broke out: 

“What's got into the two of you, any- 
way? You seem glued to this porch. Can't 
you come and take a spin or do something 
beside sit gangling around here?” 

She was so insistent that at last Ted felt 
forced to explain, at least to a certain ex- 
tent, something of the difficulty they'd been 
through the night before. He said his aunt 
had missed something of value and that 
they suspected—at least he and Shirley 
Anne did—that this apparently inoffensive 
little artist might be the culprit. There was 
an immediate sensation in the Marcy 
crowd. Here was something that smacked 
of thrills and adventure! They spent the 
rest of the afternoon on the Windycliff 
veranda. One of them, the youngest, a girl 
of about ten or eleven, even rambled out 
and down to circulate gravely around the 
artist, admiring her work and boldly ven- 
turing to have a little conversation with her. 

“Isn't that like Rosalie?” demanded 
Diana. “She isn’t afraid of anything! And 
goodness knows, that woman may be a 
gangster in disguise!" 

Rosalie came back to report uneasily, 
“She's awfully nice, I think. And she's 
painting a dandy picture of this house. I 
don’t think she could have done it!” 

“Well, nice or not, she’s going to get 
reported to the authorities, the first sus- 
picious thing she does,’ declared Ted. 

The Fernleigh crowd left late in the 
afternoon, promising to return that eve- 
ning to play games and to dance. The artist 
—always carefully watched by Ted and 
Shirley Anne—at last packed her canvas and 
easel in her car and took her departure, first 
trotting around the house to the kitchen 
wing to ask for the usual drink of water. 

“Well, that’s that!” grunted Ted. “Now 
it remains to be seen if she’s coming back 
tonight.” 
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Mrs. Corbin, feeling somewhat calmer, 
came down to dinner that evening and 
apologized to Shirley Anne for the fiasco 
into which her visit seemed to be turning. 

“We were going to have a big party here 
for you tonight,” she said, “but this un- 
fortunate affair has literally put me on my 
back, and I'm terribly ashamed of it. I sup- 
pose I'm getting rather foolish in my old 
age! However, if the boys and girls from 
Fernleigh do come over tonight and are not 
too riotous, you'll probably have a good 
time and I shan’t mind. I've got to be busy 
packing, or I'd like to join you!” She 
smiled brightly, but Shirley Anne could see 
that she was still nervous and unstrung. 

Only the older members of the Fernleigh 
crowd appeared that evening—the two girls, 
Diana and Phyllis, and their guests, Roy 
and Greta Craigie. Diana said that little 
Rosalie had clamored to come, but had 
been sent to bed early because she'd been 
up rather late the night before at their 


| 
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own party. After a few games and a little | 


dancing, there was a light supper served 
in the dining room, and to it Mrs. Corbin 
agreed to come. 

It was just when they had all filed into 
the dining room that Shirley Anne discov- 
ered she had dropped her handkerchief and 
went back to the big drawing room to re- 
trieve it. It was not there and she decided 
it must have fallen on the veranda outside 
when she went out after a dance for a 
breath of cool air. She walked over to one 
of the high French windows and out onto 
the long, dark, pillared porch, glancing 
about her at the ground as she went. Sud- 
denly something—she didn’t know quite 
what—warned her to look up. Over in a 
corner, a dark shape was standing! 

Shirley Anne instantly froze in her 
tracks; her blood ran cold. She stared 
harder and made out a bent gray shape, 
half-hidden behind one of the long porch 
chairs. Then her knees went weak and she 
would have shrieked lustily for assistance, 
but she felt sure she could make no more 
sound than one can in the grip of a night- 
mare. The shadowy gray form in the corner 
was as motionless as herself. Suddenly Ted 
appeared at the window. 

At the sight of him, some muscular ac- 
tion at least returned, and she pointed 
speechlessly at the corner. The ghostly 
apparition had, however, no benumbing 
effect on Ted. He gave it one glance, then 
hurled himself through the window and 
shouted, “Now I've got you—you old 
spook!’ By the time he had reached the 
spot, the gray figure had faded out through 
a side screen door that was directly behind 
it. Shirley Anne dashed to the lawn to join 
Ted. 

“It ran into the boxwood maze, right 
over there!” he panted. “You keep guard 
on this side and I'll scout around the other. 
Don’t let the thing get by you if you can 
help it!’ And they ran to cover a thick 
shrubbery of high box bushes at one side 
of the lawn. Shirley Anne stood where she 
was. The night was dark and she could see 
practically nothing, but she heard a great 
rustling and scrambling inside the maze, 
and suddenly, without warning, a figure 
shot by her so fast that she could not even 
reach out a hand to grasp it as it brushed 
by. But as it ran, something bulky and 
metallic slipped from its grasp and rolled 
to her feet. She (Continued on page 38) 
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“Girls, ['m going to be 


AN OLD 
MAID! 


“ 


ou’RE going to be a what?” 
i “I’m going to dress as an old 
maid at Lillian’s costume party, with a 
bird’s-nest hat and a black shawl. And 
I’m going to bring my knitting and sit 
in the corner all evening.” 

“Why, Jule! I thought you were going 
to wear that exquisite old dress of your 
grandmother’s!” 

“Well, I took a long look at myself in 
the mirror this morning. I’m a disgrace 
to that beautiful dress. What és the matter 
with me? I used to look as my grand- 
mother did when she was a young girl. 
And now—my complexion is awful. My 
eyes are dull. My hair has lost every bit 
of gloss and life. . . Elizabeth, you’re the 
best-looking girl in our crowd. Can’t you 
help me? I'll do anything—no matter 
how hard—to get my looks back.” 

“It’s easy, Jule. Easier than a math 
quiz, and more fun than cutting classes. 
First, you grade yourself on my beauty 
questionnaire. Then you begin totakecare 
of yourself. Good looks—good health— 
same thing. So—you follow the simple 
rules in my precious book of health and 
beauty that I’m going to lend you. Plenty 
of exercise out of doors; sufficient sleep 
and rest; nourishing food—and nocaffein- 
containing beverages. Instead, you take 
the most delicious drink you’ve ever 
tasted. I call it my health-and-beauty 
drink.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tt’s Postum-made-with-hot-milk! 
Divine flavor. Warm and cheering on a 
cool day. And it gives the nourishing 
milk-we need for health and looks.” 
“Elizabeth, you old darling. I want to 





begin right away. Maybe I can clear up 
my face enough in two weeks so I won’t 
be ashamed to wear grandmother’s 
lovely gown.” 

“Sure you can, Jule. And in a month, 

you'll be simply delighted with your ap- 
pearance ... And now get your bonnets, 
ladies. We’re all going to my house for 
a Postum party.” 
I did wear grandmother’s dress to 
Lillian’s party. And I wore it proudly. 
Some one told me he thought I was the 
best-looking girl there. 


For You! 
FREE! 
The Health-and-Beauty Trio 


Send TO-DAY for the beauty questionnaire, health- 
and-beauty booklet and full week's supply of 
Instant Postum—the delicious beverage that 
Elizabeth called her health-and-beauty drink. Give 
yourself a beauty examination—follow the simple 
rules in the booklet—treat yourself to the rich 
flavor and steaming delight of Postum-made-with- 
hot-milk—and watch your beauty average go up 
week by week. Made of whole wheat and bran, 
Postum adds its own wholesomeness to the rich 
nourishment of milk. 

This complete health-and-beauty trio FREE! 
Clip the coupon now, and begin at once to make 
your mirror your most flattering friend. 








MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 








Genera Foops, 
; Battle Creek, Mich. 


A. G,. 10-31 


: Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
: beauty questionnaire, health-and-beauty booklet, 
; and a week's supply of Instant Postum. 





: Name 





Postum is a product of General Foods Cor- 
poration. Your grocer sells it in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup 
by adding hot milk or boiling water, is one of 
the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is prepared by boiling and is 
also easy to make. © 1931. G. F. corp. 





Street 





: City State 
Fill in compietely—print name and aaaress. 


If you live in Canada, address 


Genera F oops, Limrrep, Cobourg, Ontario. 























Learn from her how to watch football 



























































































Can you improve it? 
That is the challenge Jack 
Tar makes, and backs the 
challenge with valuable 
prizes for the winners. 


Your chances will be 
better if you see and 
inspect the Jack Tar 
“Gymy"™. You'll find the 
“Gymy” at your favorite 
store. After you find how 
smart, how practical, the 
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128 Wonderful Prizes « 


1st Prize—A Portable Royal Typewriter 

Qnd Prize—Gruen Baguette Wrist Watch 

3rd Prize—Belber Fitted Overnight Case 

10 Prizes of Waterman Lady Patricia Penand Pencil Sets 
115 Prizes of Jack Tar “Gymys”’ 


JACK 
TAR 
oles 


< 


> 


The Jack Tar “Gymy” 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


No Knowledge of Drawing 
Necessary 


HE makers of the famous Jack Tar Togs 
now present “Gymy”. 
girl’s idea of a real gym garment. 


It’s the American 


It’s new; it’s different—from its one-piece 
perfect freedom to the modest ease of its inset 
bloomers with their patented, replaceable 
elastic knee-bands called ‘“‘Rubberetts’’. Col- 
orful, sturdy and full of style, ‘“Gymy”’ strikes 
a fresh note wherever schoolgirls gather. 


What do you think of the Jack Tar” Gymy” 


“Gymy” is, see if you are 
able to improve it. 


If you can't draw, 
write your suggestion. It 
will count just as much. 
Whether you cover 
a single feature, or re- 
design the entire garment, 
your suggestion will 
have every consideration, 
and practicability will 
count. 


« 
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FOR BOYS 
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Girls! 


Meet “Gymy’ 
...a New 


Jack Tar idea 


Can you 
improve it? 


& 
128 PRIZES 
FOR WINNERS 








I; you draw, use the “Missing 
Figure’ sketch above—or write your sug- 
gestion on a separate sheet. In either case, 
also include name, age, address and name 


“Gymy” Contest Judges, The Strouse- 
Baer Co., Baltimore, Md. 





CONTEST CLOSES OCT. 25th-- 
all entries must be post- marked not 
later than midnight October 25th. 
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of favorite store. Then mail to Jack Tar | 


Scatter comes to grief in the next issue— 
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A Week-end 
at Windycliff 


(Continued from page 37) 
stooped down and picked it up dazedly, her 
head reeling. It was the Corbin Chalice! 

And while she stood there stupidly hold- 
ing it, there was a great outcry from the 
darkness farther out on the lawn, and Ted 
came back within her view, dragging a 
squirming, struggling figure along with 
him. Shirley Anne felt her heart turn over 
in her chest, and a sick feeling in the pit 
of her stomach. The poor little artist of 
the earlier day, then, had ventured once 
too often! There were choking cries and 
sobs coming from the struggling, huddled 
bundle of humanity in Ted’s relentless 
grasp. 

“Come on inside!’ Ted shouted to Shir- 
ley Anne. “This is a nice piece of busi- 
ness!” Mrs. Corbin rose from her place as 
they burst in, Ted dragging a resisting, 
shuffling figure behind him. 

“What on earth—” she began, but Ted, 
with one swift motion, ripped a long gray 
veil from the face of the figure and an- 
nounced grimly, “There you are!” And in 
the astounded silence, the tear-streaked face 
of Rosalie Marcy confronted them! An ex- 
cited bedlam of shouts immediately broke 
loose, but Mrs. Corbin sternly silenced it. 

“We'd better let Rosalie explain all this,” 
she commanded, and every eye was focused 
on the cringing child. For a moment it 
seemed as if it would be impossible for 
her to speak, till Mrs. Corbin laid a re- 
assuring hand on her arm and murmured, 
more kindly, “Don’t be afraid, dear. What 
childish prank was this?” 

“It wasn’t a prank at all,” stammered 
Rosalie. “It—it was a dare! Chester 
Brainerd—he’s my cousin—he says I'm a 
‘fraid-cat! We—we'd been telling each 
other ghost stories and I told him the one 
about the Little Gray Lady over here and 
I said I wasn’t afraid of ghosts. And he 
said I—I was afraid of everything, and I 
said I wasn’t. And he said he'd prove it 
then. He—he dared me to dress up like 
the Little Gray Lady some night and come 
over here and scare the maids. 

“And he said to prove I'd really gone 
into the house, I'd have to bring him out 
something from inside to show it. I said 
I would if he'd take it back, and he promised 
he would. And—and then I dressed up in 
some things I found in our attic and—and 
I came over here that first night. But I 
didn’t get a chance to get anything ‘cause 
you all were around and got excited. And 
Chester only laughed at me when I got 
back. So—so last night when we had the 
party at our house—I—I stole out again 
‘cause I thought no one’d be around here, 
and I got in and no one saw me. I didn't 
see anything to take though, so I opened 
that closet in the drawing room and I took 
that old, queer-looking basin ‘cause I didn’t 
think it would be missed for awhile. And 
then the maid saw me and I sort of pre- 
tended to sing and I got out and ran home.” 

She stopped and gulped, wiped her eyes 
with a corner of the veil and went on hesi- 
tantly: 

“But Chester—the mean old thing!—he 

-he only laughed at me when I told him 
I'd done it and that now he'd have to take 
it back as he promised. And—and he went 
home next day without doing it. And then 
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I came over here with the rest this after- 
noon and you were all upset about it and 
you—you said—” here she turned to 
Ted—"that little artist lady did it and you 
were going to have her arrested! I just 
couldn't stand that, so I knew I'd have to 
get it back myself. I thought maybe they'd 
let me come over tonight and I was going 
to bring it along and put it back when no 
one was looking. But they wouldn't let me, 
so I had to creep out of bed and get all 
fixed up like the Gray Lady again and 
sneak over here. And—and I would've got 
it in all right and nobody would have 
known about it, only you spoiled it all by 
coming out on the porch when I thought 
everyone was in the dining room!” 

She turned a pair of tearful eyes on 
Shirley Anne, but Mrs. Corbin, to every- 
one’s surprise, laughed outright, a sudden 
peal of mirth, and drew Rosalie toward her. 

“Never mind that now, my dear,’ she 
chuckled, “for to tell you the truth, I'm 
glad you were discovered. For you've laid 
forever the ghost of the Little Gray Lady! 
So don’t worry about it. Come and sit 
down with us and have some of Mammy 
Lissie’s chocolate cake.” 

“And you can take it from me,” added 
Ted, “that the next time I see that measley 
little Chester Brainerd, I'm going to tell 
him what I think of him!” 

“Oh, you needn't bother,’ chortled 
Rosalie, her mouth crammed with chocolate 
cake, “for I'm going to do that myself.” 


Autumn Days 
Come Again 


(Continued from page 29) 
to four hours a day. The station opens at two 
o'clock and closes at six o'clock daily.” 


Camp Hoffman Has a Reunion 


Althea Nichols of Westerly, Rhode 
Island wrote to us about the Camp Hoff- 
man Reunion. 

“The main event was the pageant, A/lad- 
din and the Lamp of Dreams,” she writes. 

“As the orchestra struck up the strains 
of Aladdin, one could hear children sing- 
ing, and out of the dimness at the end of 
the hall came a gay band—Aladdin, carry- 
ing his lovely lamps, and the children fol- 
lowing, enraptured, across the stage. 

“The caliph summons Aladdin, for he 
has heard that the fellow has a magic 


lamp. All his offers of wealth cannot bribe | 


the lamp from Aladdin, however, for his 
motives are too selfish. 

“The second scene opens upon the Bag- 
dad market place. All is gaiety; booths 
stand in the streets, flower girls weave in 
and out selling their nosegays, gypsies 








dance. But in the midst of the merriment | 


we see the craftiness of the caliph, for 
three of his slaves in disguise come to 
Aladdin and try in vain to buy the lamp. 

“Soon Aladdin is left alone, and he has 
found no one worthy of the magic lamp. 
There is the sound of singing in the dis- 
tance. Girls from many lands approach, 
led by the campers and a Girl Scout. They 
wish to buy the lamp. They have no gold, 
but their lives have been full of many 
beautiful things. Aladdin gives them the 
lamp, and as the whole room darkens, 
the lamp itself glows with a living fire.” 
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Tower Health League 
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More than a million people have sent for copies of 
“Self-Directed Body-Building Drills’ and Exercise 
Charts. Each week thousands of letters come to 
the Metropolitan Tower telling how proper exercise 
has brought better physical and mental health to 
the members of the Tower Health League—the big- 
gest gymnasium class in the world. From the 
Metropolitan Tower special radio exercises are 
broadcast in fifteen minute periods every morning 
except Sundays and holidays. You may choose your 
own class each morning at whatever time is conve- 
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Address 


City 





\ Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Dept. 1031-X 
\ One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me a free copy of “Self-Directed Body-Building 
Drills” containing diagrams and descriptions of the 32 exer- 
cises planned for the members of the Tower Health League. 


State 








Sr up straight, take a deep breath 
and promise yourself three things 
—better health, better appearance 
and a greater capacity for success. 


The chances are that you have more 
brains than brawn and, like many 
others, lack the physical tone needed 
for your work whatever it may be. 


Perhaps you will say, “I get enough 
exercise and I have no desire 
for big, bulgy muscles.” Bulgy 
muscles are not essential to 
good health. Occasional week- 
end games will not develop the 


Where vacuum cleaners and electric 
washing machines have replaced 
brooms and washboards, and auto- 
mobiles have made long walks unusual, 
many a good muscle has gone soft. 
Muscles intended to be used in chop- 
ping wood, pumping water, digging, 
planting, rowing and swimming are 
likely to be forgotten by those who 
burn gas or fuel oil, turn faucets, have 
no gardens and seat themselves 
comfortably in power boats or 
motor Cars. 


Wake up the little-used muscles 


physical tone that comes only FoR which = oe eee 
from regulated daily exercise era is a muscle and the walls of your 
or gee d Van's blood-vessels, stomach and in- 
ee coer sf testines are largely muscle. If 
The muscles you use each day ay - enw a 
: 4. your diaphragm—a muscle—is 


are not the ones which need 


exercise. Those you do not ; 

use need it. If you will begin Tia 
stretching them this autumn, aris 
you will soon enjoy a sense of seat 


mental and physical well-being ert 


and be better fit to meet chang- 
ing seasons. 

Will you try a few experiments 
in order to find out how many 
of your muscles are very much 
in need of exercise? Give your- ‘ 


self fifteen minutes of intelligent ~ ss»: 


muscle-stretching in your own 
room. Within twenty-four 
hours you will know which 
important muscles have been 
neglected. 


a 





not exercised, your lungs can do 


‘ 21 only part of their work and the 
SN 


abdominal organs will become 
» sluggish because they lack the 


Hex " . . 
O stimulating massage which an 


%, active diaphragm gives. 
y 
\ 


No one who has any organic 
weakness should exercise with- 
out the advice of a competent 
physician. Misdirected or too 
violent exercise may be harm- 
ful. Proper and intelligently 
directed exercise promotes 
health for young and old and 
enables them to get more joy 
out of life. Begin to take regu- 
lar exercise this autumn. 


METROPOLITAN LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~. ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Read “College Ice,” and find out how! 











Prize Winners 
HOOD TREASURE HUNT 


(Bee April, May, June, July issues of this magasine.) 
Prizes for the Two Best Answers 
APRIL_H. Glenn Benton, 16, Coraopolis, Ps.; James 

Richards, Jr., 12, Litchfield, Conn 


MAY—Genevieve Auer, 16, Decatur, Ill.; Peter Lincoln 
Foster, 13, Montelair, N. J 


JUNE—pDorothy E. Clifton, 16, Lexington, Ky.; Joba 
Stanton Mead, 14, St. Paul, Mina. 


JULY—Betty Liewellyn, 13, Pittsfield, Mass.; Morton 
Medow, 17, Chicago, Il) 

Prizes for the fifty next best enswers 
APRiL—ciyde McCauley, Jr., 15, Arkansas City, Ark.; 


Robert Dilworth, 16° Hemet, Cal.: Marion Peterson, 14 
Lodi, Cal.; Franklio Wylie, 13, Riverside, Cal.; Winton 
Close, 13, 2 Diego, Cal Grunsky, 15, San 


. Cal; Jack W. Poley, 16, Denver, Colo.; Josie 
Drosd, 18, Meriden, Coon. ; William oo 16, New 
Haven, Cono.; Carl V Westerberg. 15, Simsbury. Conn. ; 
Alexander Pileh, 12, Thompsonville. 3, ; Billy Fort, 13, 
Miami Beach, Fis.; Carl W. Schimmel, 12, Py 
Fis.; Molly Ann Mathias, 16, Winter Haven, Fla. ; Bett 
Conwell, 12, Chicago, Itt ; Jack M. Lydiad, 16, Oak Park, 
Ill.; Frances C. Eastman, 12, Jeffersonville, Ind.: Homer 
Edward Culley, 15, Le Mars, Ia.; Walter C. Herdman, 14, 
Bowling Green, Ky.; Robert L. Kimball, 17, North 
Vassalboro, Me. : Elmer Matter, 11, Duluth, Mino. : Glenn 
Harrison, 15, St. Paul, Mion.; Raymond R. Wolf, 19, 
Windam, Mioo.; Dick Donovan, 13, Kirkwood, Mo.; 


13, Midland Park, N. J.; Charles Leach, 13, Newton, N.J.; 
Muriel Convery, 13, West Englewood, N. J.; Jean K 
Stewart, 14, Falconer. N. ¥ eg yey 12 ro 
N. Y.; Hawey McChesney. Jr.. 12, . 

D. Golomb, 10. New York City; Coartes E Payne. ie 
Ogdensburg. N. ¥.; Ruth Lowry, 13, Port Washington, 


Esmond, N. D Daniel Kretebach, 1 16, Velva, N. D.: Ray 


William Degnan, 18. Bethlehem, Pa.: Howard Bowman, 
_ ae Pa.; Williams MacLeod, 12, Newport, 

Tommy Smith, 10, Ashville. Tenn : Jere Ward. 
oa 15 Potect, Tex.; Frank B. Eva’ 14, Terrell, Tex.; 
Betty Gates, 14, Enosburg Falls, Vt.; Ferdinand Bishop, 
19, Seattle, Wash.; Jack E. Keene, 16, Seattle, Wasb. 


a 
MAY—Helen Beverty, 18, Osceola, Ark.; Carlos Lorca, 


Donal * 
Madden, 16, San Francisco, Cal ; James T Wilson, 16, 
Strathmore, Cal ; Glen Schafer, 15, Center, Colo.; Homer 
McDanal, 13. Denver, Colo ; William T. Clifford, 13, 
South Windsor, Conn; Joba E. Stone, 16, Stratford, 
Cona.: Douglas W. Brown, 14, Wilder, Idaho; Imogene 
Daniels, 15, Barrow, Il!.; James Tobin, 13, Champaign, 
Iil.; Robert W. Booth, 12, Chicago Heights, Il!.; Channing 


j.: Harry B. Lydiard, 14, Oak Park, Il); Robert Larson, 
17, Peoria, Ill.; Dorothy Dickson, 15, Montezuma, Ia.; 
Henry A. Kilian, 18, Chapman, Kansas; William Bruce 
Baldwin, 16, Wichita, Kans. : James McDowell, 16, Points- 
ville, Ky.; Frederick C. Dunn, 8, Buckfeld, Me.: Joseph 
C. Cleveland, 15. Middleboro, Mass.; Robert B. Rowley, 
12, Newton Center, Mass.; Bradley Gaylord, 12, Spring- 
Beld, Mass.; William Sporer, 17, Detroit, Mich ; V. M. 
Schwarting, 18. Minneapolis. “Minn. ; Richard D Springer, 
17, St. Paul, Mion.; Jobo G. McClure, 13. + ae 
N. H.; Henry L. Matheson, 16, Astorts. 

Robert E. Andre, 14, Jamestown, N. D Paul V ache 
derfer, 17, Lauretville, O.; Martha Morris, 10, Tul 
Okls.; Robert Stone, 12, Lansdowne, Pa.: Clifford snip 
ley, Jr., 14, Philadelphia, Pa.; Arpod Chontos, - Terra 
Pa.; Robert H. Burris, 17, Brookings, 8. D.; Clyde Ball, 


Nollie, 11, San Marcos, Texas; Margaret Begler, 12, 
Toutville, Va.; Paul Kotke, ot _ Claire, Wise . Andree 
Krueger, 15, Fond du Lac. Eldred Wolzien. 16, 
Milwaukee, Wisc.; David hoa 16, Oostburg, Wisc. 


JUNE—Ceeit Curtis, 14, Pratt City, Als.: Jobo Stevens, 
15, Oakland, Cal.; Lois M. Allen, 14, Norwich, Cono.; 
Clifford Mink, 16, Gooding, Idaho; Florence R. Brown, 
17, Lewiston, Idaho; Gordon T. Brown, 18, Wilder, 
Idaho: Fred D. Martin, 14, Chicago, Ill.; Marjorie 
Redell, 15, Oak Park, tll.; Robert F. Russell, 16, Oak 
Park, Ill.; Lewis V. Leach, 17, Wayne City, I.; Harry 
Farver, 16. Auburn, Ind.; Ivan Wampler, 17, Dublin. 


15, White City, Kansas, Bedford J. Groves, 10, Chester- 
town, Md.; Norman Robbins, 15, Abington, Mass; 
Austin W. Scott. Jr., 15, Cambridge, Mass.; Mason L. 
Downing, 11, North Andover, Mass. : Dennis J. Driscoll, 
14, West Roxbury. Mass.; Charles Hedetriem!. 16, 
a. Mich; Reino Peterson, 15, Chassell, Mich ; 

Charles Milton, 12, Ava, Mo.; Carl R. Wilder, 17, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; Harry Hafferkamp, 18, St. Louis, Mo.; 
John Clausen, i6y Passaic, N. J.; Arthur Tanoer, 14, 
Ridgefield Park, N. J.; Jobo Ingraham, 17, Rutherford, 
N. J.; Joho Middietos, 17, Bronx, N. Y.; Vincent Ro- 
many, 15, mo N. Y¥.; James Benford, 17, Sche- 
nectady er Thiessen, 12, Schenectady. N. ¥ ; 

Joh Mackenaie. i. “Cleveland, Ohio; Charlotte Fox. 14, 
Elyos, Ohio; Howard Braden, 16. Galion, Ohio; Frank 
Spanur, 15, Lakewood, Obio, Harry T. Foot. 15, Lorain, 
Oblo; Howard Douthitt, 12, Youngstown, Oblo: Lawrence 
Kundis, 14, Youngstown, Oblo; Mace Davie, 14, Ok- 
mulgee, Okls.; Elizabeth Ferry. 14, Gold Hill, Ore.; 
Thomas P. Elliot, 10, Evans City, Pa.; Howard Thomas, 
13, Media, Pa., Esther C. Jackson, 12, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

Harry Moelber. Je., 15, Pittsburgh. Pa.: Jono A. Wook 

W. Deri 


deridge, 15, Pittsburgh, Pa ng v.. 8 
Spangler, Pa.; Edmund Huddieson, 13, West Pittston. 
Pa.; Warren Berkley, 14, Gayville, 8. t) 


Valentine, 15, Mt. Vernon, Washington; Gordon Sebmel- 
ling, 19, Ker » Wise. 
e 


JULY—arthur L. Hudson, 15, Hollywood, Cal ; Richard 
Della Vedowsa, 14, 0 kland, Cal., Francis Robertsoo 


Grande, 16, Chicago, Ill.; Norbert O Nei, 14, Chicago, 
Iil., Etta Pardee, 13, Ravinia, I.; Ruth Williams, 12, 

ines, Ia.; Lela Ross, 16, Dover, Kans.; Clint 
Greene, 17, Liberal, Kans.: Harold Johnson, 15, Osage 


bam, Mass.; Norman F. Dellert, 18, PittsMeld, Mass.; 
Phyllis M. Adams, 15, Stoughton, Mass... Chester Russell, 
17, Waltham. Mass ; Bob O Neill, 15, Ironwood, Mich 
Robert W. Raets, 17, Rochester, Mino ; Vivian Parks. 
15, Kansas City, Mo.; Fred Miller, 15. St. Louis. Mo 
Elva Bunnell, 15, Norfolk, Neb.; Eugene Hurts, 14, 
Omaha, Neb.; Helen E McGrath, 15. Metuchen, N. J 
James Harvey, 17, Paterson, N. J ; Lester Shulman. 15. 


Brooklyo, N Y. Frank Van Rensselaer, 17, Elmira, 
N Y.: Bertha Strait, 14. Hyde Park, N.Y . Rutb T 
Knoll, 16, Rochester, N. ¥ . William hoomongy 12, Weeds- 
ort. N. ¥ ; Jean Vaughan, 13, Westport. N.Y . Jobo 
Flint, 15. White Plains, N Y.; nes mond Loase, 17, 
White Plains, N. ¥ ; Walter Stone. 16, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. Lee Elienberger. 16. Greenfield. Ohio. Gerald 
Hoover, 19, Newark, Ohio. Ramona Brown, 15, Spring 
— Ohio; Joho Fiteha, 14, Astoria. Ore.. Boyd Newell, 
Donora, Pa; Marshall Bailey, 18. Oxford. Pa . Jobo 
w Fuss, 16. Philadelphia, Pa.. George Schulz. 15, Pitts- 
burgh. Pa; Harold Lambert, 15, Faulkton. 8. D . Mar- 
garet Norman, 15, Ripley, Teno.: Robert Lee Sorrell, 12, 
Sparta, Tei 
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Uieteh that 


footwork 


Back of every basket you'll find 
speedy footwork. And it’s the shoes you 
wear that determine the quick obedience 


of your feet. 

That’s why leading coaches empha- 
size the importance of lighter s oes 
that support the arches against strain, 
as bone bruises and crippled feet, 

ave the springiness and speed for 
quick — and the grip that means 
non-skidding and sure-footed stops 
and starts. 


That’s why the HOOD GYMSHU is 
the choice of leading women basket- 
ball players. The Gymshu is especially 
constructed for women and has all the 
qualities that make for quick, sure 
footwork, plus the special Hood fea- 
tures described in the panel below. 


(There are other Hood models for 
gymnasium, field hockey and tennis, 
designed to meet the requirements of 
all classes of players from “beginners 
to champions” in every line of | sport.) 
Ask for HOOD 
Athletic Shoes. 
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Look for the Mood Arrow 





HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Ine. 


Watertown, Mass. 








5 Reasons why 
THE HOOD GYMSHU 


is the outstanding Girls’ basketball shoe 


1, COMFORT TOE. A 4. SURE-FOOTED 


specially built ‘comfort SOLES. Hood outsoles 
toe”’ pattern with allseams = with epecial gripping pow- 
on the outside prevents = ¢,, om made of the tough- 
chafing and blistering. est, longest wearingrubber. 


DON’T waste money on 
cheap, unbranded canvas 
shoes! You can get a lot 
more wear for a few more 
cents in Hood shoes bear- 
ing thie trade-mark — our 


pledge of full value. 


2. SPONGE CUSHION 5. HYGEEN INSOLE. 


HEEL. Arealcushionthat  jinod CanvasShocs am ius. 
absorbs shocks and jars and 


mense improvement over 

eo manag heel and bone other athletic footwear. It 

eameees does not absorb perspira- 

tion but allows it to evapo- 

3. FIRM ARCH SUP- rate gradually without 

PORT. The special Hood leaving an unpleasant odor. 
© Athletic Last with an extra You get more for your 


2000 GYMSHU nie 
Get KR More & Wear with K Hoods 


























HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES * RUBBER FOOTWEAR ° TIRES * RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS * RUBBER FLOOR TILING 





Another “I Am a Girl Who—” story in the November “American Girl”’— 
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Polly What'’s-Her-Name 


(Continued from page 9) 
coming here. I fear it's extremely doubrful. 
Miss Morton turned back to the gentleman 
with a shake of her head. “Polly was only 
three when she was brought here.” 

“T see.”” Mr. Van Vorten nodded soberly. 
“And Polly's record was among those 
burned in that slight fire which occurred 
here before you took charge?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Morton. “All we know 
is that a neighbor who had been caring for 
Polly at the time of Mrs. McGinnis’ death 
brought the child to Fairview, giving us the 
meager information that McGinnis was not 
her name; but she had no idea what it was.” 

“Mrs. McGinnis was—” 

“Mrs. McGinnis was the woman with 
whom Polly’s father—a young artist, the 
neighbor remembered to have heard—had 
been boarding. War was declared and 
Polly’s father enlisted. He was killed in 
battle. The woman who brought Polly didn’t 
know his name. Polly’s mother had died 
when she was born.” 

“Were there no children in the Mc- 
Ginnis family?” asked Mr. Van Vorten. 

But Miss Morton nodded. “Yes, but 
they were grown, I believe, and had scat- 
tered out across the states to homes of 
their own before their mother took Polly's 
father into her home as a boarder. Now, 
Polly, can you remember anything at all 
that would help us?” 

Polly glanced at Mr. Van Vorten. If he 
would only go, then she might be able to 
tell about that comfortable kitchen that 
she could just dimly remember, about the 
fat, motherly face that she recalled vaguely 
as belonging to someone called ‘Mother 
McGinnis,” about a tall, awkward, red- 
haired boy called Mike, who teased and 
romped with her every night when he 
came home. But with Mr. Van Vorten’s 
keen gaze upon her crimsoning face, Polly 
could only gulp and shake her head. 

“I can't remember—not anything worth 
while, Miss Morton,” she muttered. 

“I was afraid you couldn't,” replied the 
superintendent kindly. “All right, my dear, 
you may go.” 

As she left the room, Polly heard the 
deep voice say something about “tragic, 
little story, that of Polly What’s-Her-Name.” 
The mystery concerning her last name had 
never bothered her before. As a matter of 
fact, last names did not really much matter 
in the Fairview Children’s Home. Your first 
name was all you needed. But now a little 
desire was born in Polly. She admitted 
ic to herself—it really might be sort of nice 
to know who your father had been. 


CHAPTER II 


Polly straightened up with a weary sigh 
and looked around the girls’ bathroom. 
Ten more small backs to be scrubbed, nine- 
teen already wiped dry and ten more tucked 
away, in canton flannel drawers-with-feet- 
on-them, for the night. 

A little figure stood up in the tub nearest 
to Polly. “Me—I'm all a-finish,” announced 
a voice importantly. “Can't I get out-a dis, 
Pollee?” 

Polly lifted small Maria out of the tub, 
jerked up the rubber stopper, sloshed the 
water Out, ram more water in, popped in 


another tiny girl, gave her scrub brush and 


soap and, grabbing up Maria in a big bath | 


towel, carried her away to the dormitory. 

When she hustled back to the bathroom, 
however, she found it in an uproar. Young 
Greta, it appeared, had inexplicably slipped, 


had even been terrifyingly submerged and | 


now, attempting to clamber up the slippery 
sides of the tub, was emitting shrieks to 
be equaled in volume only by those from 
eight other throats. 


Polly swooped among them with laugh- | 


ter. “Never mind, Greta dear,” she cried. 
She snatched the bath brush, which the four- 


year-old was still clutching mechanically, | 
and placing it upon the water's surface | 


sent it rocking with a splash. “See here. 
Big boat. Whee-ee!” 

Mrs. Barker, the nurse, hurried in, her 
sallow face awrinkle with fretful fatigue. 
“Mercy, what on earth was the matter! 
Such noise,” she snapped. “Miss Morton 
wants you in the office, Polly,” she added, 


her bony hands already heavy on the chil- | 


dren. “I'll have to finish up this job.” 

Polly got slowly to her feet. “Oh, Mrs. 
Barker, I'm terribly sorry,” she said quick- 
ly. “I don’t know what made us so slow 
tonight.” 

“Better take off that wet apron and 
smooth your hair, Polly,” advised Mrs. 
Barker who was already upon her knees 
and scrubbing Greta as though she were 
Monday’s wash. “Miss Morton has visitors.” 

Visitors! Polly's heart gave the old, 
familiar Jeap at the significant word. Oh, 
how often during those dreary years at 
Fairview had it set her whole being a- 
thrill, for visitors generally meant one 
thing—a home for one of the homeless. 
But always the kindly faced men, the smil- 
ing women had passed Polly by, to carry 
away some fat baby boy, some little rose- 
bud of a girl. Polly, faithfully presented by 
good Miss Morton, would drag back up- 
stairs from the office. 

Now, she snatched off her apron and 
rushed away to brush scolding locks into 
place. Instantly, thirty heads raised them- 
selves from thirty pillowless beds to watch 





her, busy at the one chiffonier the girls’ | 


dormitory possessed. 
“Whatcha doin’, Pollee?’’ gigeled Maria. 
“Sh!” Polly turned a severe young face 
toward her. “I'm only fixing my hair to go 
downstairs.” 


Maria wailed. “You a-come back, Pol- | 


lee?’ she said. 

“Of course, Maria, Polly's going to come 
back to you,” she promised. 

A moment later her low knock upon the 
office door was answered by Miss Morton's 
voice bidding her enter and Polly stepped 
across the threshold. Two people were with 


the superintendent, a woman and a man. | 


As Polly’s glance fell upon the latter and 
she recognized Mr. Van Vorten, a broad, 
friendly smile lighted her face. But when 
the next instant her gaze traveled to the 
lady, the smile was snuffed out. 

“Polly,” said Miss Morton’s cheery 
voice, “this is Miss Van Vorten. I see that 
you remember Mr. Van Vorten.” A 

Miss Van Vorten raised a critical lor- 
gnette. She saw a thin young person trying 
to hide red knuckles in the folds of her 
institution uniform. She saw that same 
uniform bear- (Continued on page 42) 


| 


This girl's problem may be your very own! Don’t miss it! 











Brimful of PEP 


START your days with pep in 
your work and vim in your 
play. Help yourself to health 
with Kellogg’s PEP Bran 
Flakes. 


They’re brimful of a famous 
flavor—PEP—the wonderful 
taste that only Kellogg of 
Battle Creek gives bran flakes. 
And they contain two other 
vital elements—whole wheat 
for nourishment and just 
enough bran to be mildly laxa- 
tive. The first bowlful tells 
you they’re better bran fakes. 

Enjoy them at home for 
breakfast, for lunches, after 
school, and before you turn in 
at night. Extra delicious with 
fruits or honey. 


ethoy#? 


PEP |pep| 


BRAN || jue" 
FLAKES 
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Alice Simply Thrilled 
at What She Had 
Accomplished 


When Alice first saw the finished CRAYON- 
EXED Designs at camp she certainly did not 
think she could make anything so beautiful— 
then some of the girls told her how amazingly 
simple it was to do. The approach of Mother’s 
birthday made her decide to try this new Art 
Craft. She bought one of the attractive Designs 
block printed on art weave cloth ready to be 
colored with Crayonex Crayons. The rest was 
easy. She followed the instructions that came 
with her design and was certainly surprised at 
the results she obtained. Happily, too, Alice real- 
ized that she had solved her Christmas gift 


problem. 


CRAYONEXING 


is the very last word in Art Crafts. A fascina- 
ting and easy way to make beautiful Wall 
Panels, Tapestries, Table Scarfs and Cushions 
that are color fast and can be cleaned. 
Attractive Designs, the creations of several well 
known Artists are block printed on Art Weave 
Cloth ready to be colored with Crayons. A 
Design is completed in two or three hours. 
Textile Designs done with this new and popular 
process are rich in quality and look like the old 


Flemish Tapestries so prized by lovers of beauti- 
ful Fabrics. 


CAPTAINS and DIRECTORS 


|| Crayonexing is a wonderful new Art 
Craft suitable for troop work. The 
artistic Tapestry effects obtained by 
| girls in your troop may easily be 
3 


sold at Girl Scout Bazaars. 


See Our Exhibit at the 17th An- 

nual Girl Scout Convention to 

be held at the Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, October 12th to 17th. 











FREE CATALOG 
Write to us for free catalog of these inexpensive De- 
signs varying from 16 x 16 at $.50 to 25 x 36 at 


$1.50, prepaid. A $ .30 box of 24 colors of Crayonex 
Crayons colors three or four large Designs. 


NATIONAL ART CRAFTS 
432 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1434 Ninth Ave., San Francisco, California 
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(Continued from page 41) 
ing a wet stain—where Greta had been 
caught dripping from the tub—and when 
her glance flicked on down to the shuf- 
fling, ill-shod feet, back up to the rather 
stringy pigtails that were the pride of 
Polly's heart, since they stamped her as 
almost grown among the barbered heads of 
the younger girls, Miss Van Vorten stifled 
a profound sigh. Oh, why would her 
brother persist in this utterly mad idea of 
adopting a child? Especially a half-grown 
girl like this? True, the girl was almost the 
age that his little daughter would have 
been had she lived. Hal had never got over 
her death or his wife’s. He had devoted 
himself to business, to his spinster sister, 
and his loneliness had shown itself only 
in the time and interest he had bestowed so 
freely upon affairs of lonely children. So 
Miss Van Vorten had given in when he 


| had proposed his foolish scheme of adopt- 
| ing Polly. But now that she saw the girl she 


discovered her to be impossible! 

Miss Morton placed a quiet hand upon 
Polly's trembling arm. “Mr. Van Vorten 
and his sister have come to invite you to 
their home, my dear.” 

Polly nodded excitedly. ‘Yes’m,” she 
said, in a low hoarse voice. She knew that 
most of the children went away to pro- 
spective homes on visits, but that few ever 
returned. Her excited, bewildered thoughts 
hovered about Maria. How could she leave 
Maria? Some way, perhaps, she could fix it 
so that Maria might come later. 

“You are to leave at once with them, 
Polly,” went on Miss Morton gently. “So 
go and get your belongings, please, and 
return here to the office.” 

She well knew what was in the girl's 
mind, the hopes and fears her summons 
had aroused in her. When Polly left the 
office, in her agitation stumbling awk- 
wardly over a chair, Miss Morton tried, out 
of sheer pity, to eradicate that faint shadow 
of disdain and repulsion that rested upon 
Miss Van Vorten’s face. But at the end of 
the ten minutes it took Polly to change her 
uniform and to gather her meager posses- 
sions into a brown paper parcel and to kiss 
the sleeping Maria, with stern admonitions 
to the other children to watch out for her, 
the shadow was still apparent. Still, Mr. Van 
Vorten was smiling and Polly was happy. 

But after a brief ride in the big limou- 
sine, after Preston had admitted them to 
the foyer of the great city house and she 
had been taken up the automatic lift to a 


| big, beautiful room on the fourth floor that 


overlooked a real garden, a sudden feeling 
of desolation overwhelmed her. Left alone, 
Polly all at once dissolved into tears. A 
knock at the door caused her to wipe her 
eyes guiltily. 

“Come in,” she called quaveringly. 

A trim maid entered. 

“I am Felicité,” she said, tactfully pre- 
tending not to notice the tears which would 
well up into Polly's eyes. “May I help you 
to dress, mademoiselle, for ze dinnair?” 

Polly gave a little embarrassed gesture. 
“I'm sorry, I have nothing but this dress 
I have on for dinner,” she answered. 

But Felicité produced a soft, filmy dress 
which Polly had not observed upon her 
arm. “This is a gown which Miss Van 


Susan loathed going home for Thanksgiving because of all those relatives— 
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Polly What'’s-Her-Name 





Vorten thought might be made to fit you, 
mademoiselle. I am clevair with ze needle. 
Suppose I come in and we shall see?” 

Polly sensed the kindliness in the French 
woman’s manner and cheered up immedi- 
ately. By the time Felicité’s needle had 
caught up folds here, had turned folds 
there, Polly was not only smiling, but was 
garbed in a dainty, white gown which 
might have been made for her. 

“Oh, thank you,” she said gratefully. 

Felicité smiled kindly. She picked up a 
hair brush and, loosening Polly's hair, 
brushed it until it shone and arranged it 
becomingly. 

When Polly met Mr. Van Vorten shyly in 
the drawing-room, he stared at her with an 
amazement that gratified her into laughter. 
Even Miss Van Vorten put up her lorgnette 
and lowered it with an approving smile. 

“You didn't think it could be done, did 
you?” chuckled Polly—then blushed at her 
sauciness. But Mr. Van Vorten only tucked 
her hand beneath his arm and led her away 
to the dining room, after his sister, with a 
nod that was both kind and reassuring. 

But alas, Polly discovered that fine clothes 
are not sufficient for dining as the Van Vor- 
tens dined. Although she watched Miss Van 
Vorten like a hawk, and did not pick up a 
fork until she saw that lady's delicate, white 
hand select its mate from among the im- 
posing array at her own place, the strain was 
so great that she quite lost her appetite. Mr. 
Van Vorten, reproaching himself for being a 
bungler in thus placing the child in such an 
awkward position the first night, exerted 
himself for Polly's benefit. 

But like the dinner, the whole new order 
of existence for Polly was not a happy one. 
It was far too elaborate and despite Mr. 
Van Vorten’s care, despite his sister's real 
effort to like and accept the girl—for to do 
her justice, Miss Van Vorten loved her 
younger brother very dearly and wanted to 
make him happy—despite Felicité’s kindness 
and advice, it was obvious that Polly was a 
square peg in a round hole. 

She might have stood it, had she been 
allowed to bring baby Maria with her. That 
was the keynote to her homesickness. 

Not that her days were not filled. There 
were delightful shopping trips during which 
Polly acquired a lovely new wardrobe; there 
were concerts and a visit to the opera that 
was like a trip to fairyland, and Mr. Van 
Vorten even engaged a governess. But when, 
one morning, she wakened to rain against 
her window pane and there flashed into her 
mind that other morning not so long ago 
when she had also wakened to rain, Polly's 
mind was made up. 

It was about an hour later, that Mr. Van 
Vorten looked up from his paper with a 
start and hastily set down the coffee cup he 
had been about to lift to his lips to stare 
at Polly, who had appeared with a paper 
parcel under her arm. 

“You are leaving us?” he said gently. 

Polly took an eager step toward him. 
“Oh, Mr. Van Vorten,” she burst out, “I 
want to go back to Fairview. You've been 
so good to me and it’s just wonderful here,” 
she looked around the pretty breakfast room, 
“but I guess this house wasn't meant for me. 
It keeps hurting like. Per’aps you don’t 
understand. Per'aps I've gone and hurt your 
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feelings and I wouldn't want to do that.” 
She looked doubtfully at his kind face. 
“Mebbe I'm just homesick for baby Maria 
and the others. So, please, may I go back?” 

“Of course, Polly,” said Mr. Van Vorten. 
“At once. I'll drop you off myself on the 
way to the office, my dear. But first, eat 
something.” 

He ordered Preston to give her some 
breakfast and a little later, drove her back 
to the Home. 

Polly hopped out at the curb and extended 
her hand. “Goodbye,” she said gratefully. 
“Will you tell Miss Van Vorten goodbye 
for me, too, please? I didn’t like to disturb 
her so early.” 

Mr. Van Vorten nodded. ‘But see here,” 
he suddenly remembered, “didn’t you get 
some clothes, Polly? Where are they?” 

“The Home allows only uniforms, sir,” 
answered Polly, a bit regretfully. “I left 
the pretty clothes for the—the next girl you 
have to visit Miss Van Vorten and you.” 

There was a sorry look in Mr. Van Vor- 
ten’s eyes as he sat watching Polly trudging 
up the steps before he drove away; but 
Polly did not glance back. 

She burst into Miss Morton's office, threw 
her arms around that astonished lady's neck. 
“Oh, Miss Morton,” Polly half-sobbed, half- 
laughed, “‘it's so wonderful to be back here! 
Seems as if it’s been ten years instead of 
two weeks that I've been gone. Where's little 
Maria? Are the children in the play room?” 

Miss Morton put up a silencing hand. 
“Polly, come here, dear.” Her face was 
troubled. “Baby Maria has found a home 
of her own—just such a home as I had 
hoped you were going to find.” 

Polly dropped her paper parcel, staring. 
“You mean,” she whispered, after a little 
pause,‘ youmean my Maria’ sbeen—ado pted ?” 

Miss Morton nodded silently. And quite 
as silent, Polly stooped down and picking 
up her parcel, went slowly out of the room. 

But in the corridor she stopped. Maybe 
she had been wrong, after all, to come 
back. Maybe she had given up the only 
chance she'd ever have to get a real educa- 
tion, the kind of education Miss Morton 
had often enough told her you had to 
have to do anything worth while. 


Oh, why had she come back? This 
wasn’t home any more. Not with little 


Maria gone! 


Polly gets another chance next month— 
and takes it. Then her adventures begin! 


Discovering 


Your Job 


(Continued from page 11) 
becomes necessary or advantageous. Best of 
all it does make ourselves and our work 
continuously interesting, and after all, isn’t 
that about as fine a thing as anyone may 


ask of life? 


Note: Dr. Gilbreth is one of the best 
known consulting engineers in this country, 
and the author of several books on man- 
agement and psychology. She is an honor- 
ary member of the Society of Industrial 
Engineers, and is the Chairman of the 
Women's Division of President Hoover's 
Committee on Unemployment. She is also a 
member of the Girl Scout National Board 
of Directors. 
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No girl should risk 


unknown substitutes for Kotex 


Kotex is safe. It is made to fit; 
it is disposable; you can wear it 
on either side with equal safety 


HERE'S one time to be cautious— 
that’s when you hear the expres- 
sion, ‘just like Kotex.” 

How do you know it’s just like 
Kotex? Who stands back of it? Where 
was it made? How? By whom? Is it, 
like Kotex, used by hospitals from 
coast to coast? 

Those words, “just like Kotex,” mean 
much more, you see, than surface re- 
semblance. It's easy to make a pad that 
looks like Kotex. Far, far harder to 
make one that meets the rigid Kotex 
standards of purity, of cleanliness, of 
perfect hygienic safety. 

After all, why take chances? You 
know Kotex is safe. Last year more than 
10,000,000 pads were used by hospi- 
tals alone—their choice of Kotex should 
be your guide. 


Perfect comfort 


You have every possible comfort in 
Kotex. Careful shaping, for comfort and 
inconspicuous lines. Super-softness « . . 
that lasts .. . because Kotex is made of 
laminated layers of Cellucotton (not cot- 





ton) absorbent wadding, which absorbs 
scientifically, away from the surface. 

The feeling of security that comes 
with perfect fit, perfect adjustment. 
You can wear Kotex on either side. 
And it is treated to deodorize. 

Kotex costs so little that there’s no 
need to take chances with substitutes. 
Your health deserves this better sani- 
tary protection. 

Kotex Company, Chicago. 


IN HOSPITALS... 


1 The Kotex absorbent is the identical 
material used by surgeons in 854 of the 
country's leading hospitals. 


nN 


Kotex is soft. . . Not merely an ap- 
parent softness, that soon packs into 
chafing hardness. But a delicate, lasting 
softness. 


3 Can be worn on either side with 
~ equal comfort. No embarrassment. 


4 Disposable, instantly, completely. 


brings new ideals of sanitary comfort! Woven 
to fit by an entirely new patented process. 
Firm yet light ; will not curl ; perfect-fitting. 


KOTEX 


Sanitary Napkins 





But after her experience—well, read the new Alice Dyar Russell story—next month 
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BACK IN TOWN 


Back from the mountains or shore—and the 
social round commences in its Autumn setting. 


See one gracious member of the returned set 
confiding to another that Venus Sanitary Napkins 
have a great deal to do with one’s poise and ease 
of mind in these hurried days of shopping for 
Autumn wardrobes and so forth. 


For, you know, Venus are quite different from 
the usual kinds—made of finest surgical cotton in 
knitted covers (not paper wrapped in harsh gauze). 
Their quality is their economy. 

And, the very finest stores in each city sell and 
recommend Venus. 


VENUS CORPORATION 


1170 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


1013 Cooper Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 




























Become a Happy Subscriber 


F YOU want to know what real fun F YOU want to know what real joy 
is—if you want to read stories that is—if you want to get the thrill of 
are thrilling, exciting, adventurous, receiving your own magazine, full of 
articles that are personal, helpful, en- | news and pictures of girls your age; 


tertaining; if you want to know all jokes and puzzles that will delight you 
about interesting people, books and by the hour, ideas for Girl Scouting— 
places—join the many happy subscrib- join the many happy subscribers who 
ers who read THE AMERICAN Girt. read THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Dear AMERICAN GIRL, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I want to join the happy subscribers who read Tue American Girt. Here is my 
money order for $1.50 for 1 yr. J; $2.00 for 2 yrs. £ 


My name is. 


My address is__ 















City ___ State. 
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Canadian postage 25¢ extra for 1 yr.; 50c for 2 yrs. Foreign postage 50c extra for 1 yr.; $1.00 for 2 years. 
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“W hile Hounds 
in Full Cry—” 


(Continued from page 20) 
galloped along the edge of soft water- 
meadows, with occasional glimpses of the 
tail-hound. 

Back in the thicket, Ruthless and Ranter 
were now fatally on the trail of another 
fox, and Sir Charles was off again after 
them in the opposite direction. 

Jenny exulted, Natalie rejoiced, as they 
tore along, alone. Tarquin caught sight of 


| the hounds ahead, and his ears pricked ea- 


gerly. Determinedly, he pressed forward, 
and Jenny bent her head to cram her hat on 
tighter, fighting him with one hand. And 
it was then, tired of being fought and 
irked and dominated, that Tarquin did the 
one unexpected, inexcusable thing! 

Taking advantage of Jenny's one hand 


| on the bridle, he took the bit in his teeth, 





closed on it as a vise, and then, with ears 
laid flat back, literally tore, like a mad 
thing, clean along the meadow. Jenny gave 
a sharp cry of anger, and began to saw 
furiously at his mouth. But even as she did 
so, she realized the absolute futility of it. 
She looked up and saw, with a thrill of 
alarm, a gate that loomed up ahead of 
them like a barrier—a great gate, six- 
barred, impossibly high—and it was shut! 

She heard the drum of the mare's hoofs 
behind her, and dragged desperately at Tar- 
quin’s head. 

Natalie, with a great catch in her breath, 
saw Tarquin’s mad leap, heard the crash 
of his legs against the top bar, and was 
almost unseated by the sudden swerve of 
her mare, as Tarquin met the ground on 
the other side, with a thud, a long ugly 
lunge, and a wild plunging of his body. 

He rolled over once, struggling, frantically 
kicking, the stirrups flying out from the 
saddle. Then he rose from the ground; he 
cantered away, then came trotting back. 

But Jenny, her white face stained with 
mud, lay utterly still, her eyes closed. 

Natalie flung her leg clear of the mare, 
dropped, and ran to the gate. She swung 
over it like a boy and was on her knees 
beside Jenny almost before Tarquin had 
turned back. 

“Jenny, Jenny!” 

But her gallant little cousin did not 
answer nor open her eyes. Natalie, gazing 
swiftly round, realized their utter loneli- 
ness. Her white teeth bit suddenly into her 
lip. She stood up and took Tarquin’s bridle. 

“You've got to pull your stuff in earnest, 


| now, Tarquin horse,” she said grimly. 


You'll love the story about the girl on the November cover— 


As he turned his handsome head to eye 
her, Natalie heard a shout and, looking 
around, saw a man running towards her. 
She waited patiently until he came up. 

“Been a accident, miss?” he called, as 


| he reached her, a swarthy, burly peasant. 


"I'm afraid there has,’ returned Natalie. 

“Lord save us! "Tis Miss Gisbourne!” 
he exclaimed, catching sight of Jenny on 
the ground, “‘an’ her the best rider in the 
county, very near.” 

“Yes,” said Natalie. “Can you tell me 


| where the nearest doctor is, please?” 


“Why, Doctor Landor, up to Marsham 


| Cot, be the only doctor hereabouts, missy.” 


"How far is it?” 
“Well, ‘tis five miles by the road, but—’’ 
he hesitated. Natalie guessed what he was 
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thinking, but did not wish to put in words. 

“Can't I get to it across country?” she 
asked quickly. 

“Well, ‘tis terrible dangerous ridin’, 
missy, terrible bad, but ’twould save three 
miles, if ‘ee could do it. See that hill 
right across the fields there, with the trees 
atop of un? Well, ‘tis over he and down 
tother side. But the hill be riddled with 
rabbit holes—'tis a rabbit-warren up there, 
miss—and would break a horse's leg like a 
carrot, miss, and there’s some bad jumps.” 

“T'll take the quickest way,” said Natalie, 
swiftly. 

There was a great respect in the laborer’s 
eyes as he looked at her. 

“That's a brave word, missy. For you'll 
need all your strength. I'd best carry Miss 
Jenny to Lenworth Farm, I reckon?” 

Natalie nodded. “Will you look out for 
the mare, too?” she cried. 

“Ay, that I will, miss, an’ good luck to 
‘ee™ 

Natalie took off her coat and hat and 
flung them on the grass. Then, a slender, 
shirt-sleeved, hatless thing, she put her foot 
in the stirrup, swung into the saddle, 
and galloped away. 


If Natalie had gained any confidence in 
the slippery English hunting saddle during 
the morning run, she lost it 
now, in the first five minutes. 
For the ground that she had to 
cover between that first hedge 
and the foot of the hilltop 
would have tried the nerve of 
any of those tough, experienced 
riders that were grimly in at 
the death away across Len- 
worth Common. Tarquin’s legs 
sank continually into the watery 
holes left by the standing cattle, and twice, 
across those boggy water-meadows skirting 
the stream, he fell with her. 

The stream intervened at last and spread 
before her, treacherous. Natalie drew up 
her feet as Tarquin waded across, up to his 
belly, snuffing his nostrils. The bank was 
high on the opposite side, but Natalie saw 
no lower places. So she gripped the horse, 
and, for the first time, he felt the rowels 
of her spurs. 

Snorting, he pawed up the bank, slipped, 
pawed again, and slipped again, as the 
earthy bank gave under his frantic hoofs. 

“Up, Tarquin! Come on, come on, Tar- 
quin! Hup—hi-up!” Natalie cried out en- 
couragements to him. He mounted at last, 
with a valiant effort, dripping and trembling, 
and started away across a meadow. Over 
two hedges they went, and dropped safely. 

Natalie’s heart seemed in her throat at 
moments, and her thighs ached with the 
strain of gripping the horse. Twice again 
she had to cross the stream, but Tarquin 
took it, landing with slipping of hoofs. 

Then the treacherous water-meadows 
left behind, she came to the rough grass 
fields where she was able to make up 
ground. But here were the rabbit holes. 

The next moments were an age of night- 
mare for Natalie, a flying dream of des- 
perate concentration. Her eyes fast on the 
ground ahead, she guided Tarquin at full 
gallop across the long hillside. The high 
gorse bushes scratched their legs as they 
trampled through them, and Tarquin’s were 
running red. 

Black before her rose a hedge suddenly, 
a hedge above which she could see nothing, 
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nothing but the sky, it was so tall. Tar- 
quin charged at it and plunged over, thud- 
ding on across the hill. 

He was sweating and steaming when at 
last Natalie saw, with a wild jump at her 
heart, a few red roofs. 

She took him down the slope at a pace 
that jarred them both, and lamed Tarquin, 
as he stumbled and slid on a bed of sharp, 
flinty stones. 

Down across a green field they came, 
and across a soft, freshly ploughed fold. 
It was surrounded by a fence, topped with 
new barbed wire. Natalie could see no 
gate, but she was afraid to take the jump, 
with Tarquin lamed, and that pitiless 
barbed wire that might score him with 
blood at the least miscalculation. But Tar- 
quin himself battled with her hands, 
fought to beat her on the last stretch, gath- 
ered himself, and rose at it heroically. 

He cleared it by a quarter of an inch, but 
he fell heavily on his lame foreleg, labor- 
ing and pawing to get up. 





Natalie, shaken and mud-stained, had to 
mount him again, with a sprained wrist 
that gave her twinges of agony. Tarquin’s | 
blown nostrils were covered with foam, | 
and his bay coat was black with sweat. 

And at last, after what seemed years of | 
torment, she saw before her the road and the 
houses that made Marsham Cot. 

Relief surged over her at the 
sight of a little blue car outside 
a neat red house, which the 
peasant had described to her. 

She raised the latch of the 
gate, went up the path, and | 
reached for the bell. 

Five minutes later the doctor's 
coupé slid gracefully away up 
the road, and Natalie went 
slowly back to Tarquin. She stooped, and 
he gave her his lame forefoot. 

What she saw made her gasp. With the | 
aid of a bystander she forced out the sharp 
flint that had been wedged there. 

Then, with an effort, she got into the 
saddle and went slowly out of Marsham 
Cot, her hand on Tarquin’s neck. 

A great weariness and a desire to cry 
had caught her unawares. 

“It’s up to you to hit the right trail,” 
she whispered to Tarquin. “Take me home.” 

And strangely enough, as she dropped 
the reins on his neck and drooped in the 
saddle, he seemed to understand. 

So they came into Ravenshorde, after a | 
long, long way through the English lanes. 
Natalie wanted no one to see her slip up- 
stairs, but Sir Charles was sitting in the 
hall, waiting, with his head in his hands. 

He sprang up as she entered, and caught 
her up in a pair of big, scarlet-clad arms. 

“Natalie! Thank God, you're all right! 
I heard what you did, and honestly, Natalie, 
I don’t know a man who would have | 
risked that ride. You're a plucky devil!” | 

He kissed her, a great tenderness in his 
eyes. Natalie turned her head so that he 
should not see her tears. 

“Jenny ?” she whispered. 

“She's all right now, Natalie, thanks to 
you. It might have been worse, a hundred 
times, if Landor had been delayed. Tar- 
quin rolled clean over her—a broken leg. 
and broken collar-bone and concussion.” 

“She—she stuck to me all the time, 
Uncle—” 

His arm tightened round her shoulders 
and they went up the staircase together. 
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et’s have a 


PARTY, 


Mother!’ 





ORANGE PINEAPPLE LAYER CAKE 


MALL daughters love to be 
hostesses. And wise mothers begin 
early to train them in the art of en- 


tertaining. 


You'll find party cakes and cookies 
made with Royal, the famous Cream 
of Tartar baking powder, can always 
be counted on. Let the “hostess” learn 
how to make them herself. While she 
does it, tell her about the importance 
of Royal Baking Powder and why it’s 


so dependable. 


Tue Cream or TarTAR in Royal is what 
makes it different from ordinary baking 
powders. It’s the reason baked foods 
made with Royal are so feathery light, 


so even textured 
and taste so good. 
A story mothers 
have been passing 
on to their young 
daughters for over 
60 years. 


Send for FREE 
Recipe Book! 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. 213, 691 Washington Street, N. Y. C. 


Please send me free copy 
of the Royal Cook Book. 


Name iil 





Address 
City - 
State_ 














It’s a football story and full of campus thrills and adventure 








New Thrills for Your 


HALLOWE'EN Party 
7 C 


Send for Dennison’s New Bogie Book=10c 


YX JOULDN'T you like to surprise your friends 

this Hallowe’en with all kinds of spooky 
thrills and sparkling fun? You can! Just mail the 
coupon and 10c and Dennison will send you the 
New Hallowe'en Bogie Book, packed with plans, 
ideas and instructions — everything to make the 
day a happy event. Here are clever ideas for in- 
vitations; for gay decorations and costumes; for 
exciting games and stunts; for favors, prizes and 
novelties. 

Dennison’s materials for Hallowe'en and every 
other gay event, at home, club, church or school, 
are ready and waiting for you at department, 
stationery, and many drug stores. 

Send the coupon and 10c now. And why not 
let us include some of Dennison’s other interest- 
ing books on entertaining? See list in coupon. 


























DENNISON’S, Dept. K-27 
Framingham, Mass. 
Please send Dennison’s New BOGIE BOOK 


for celebrating Hallowe'en. I enclose Ic. 





Name 





Steet (or R. F. D.) 





Ciiy 
Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
dooks ? Check those you want and enclose 10c for each, 
--Crepe Paper Costumes -_. Decorating Halls and Booths 
.-Children's Parties .-Games for Children’s Parties 
..Money Making Parties arty Table Decorations 


State 








.-Showers and Announcements__Adult Games and Stunts 


USE DENNISON CREPE 



























There’s Merit To It! 


The wearing of a Girl Scout 
Badge is an honor that all 
girls should strive to attain. 
They are the Emblems of 
Merit, Loyalty and Service to 
the order and laws for which 
Scouting stands. Be proud to 
wear yours! Girl Scout Badges 
are beautifully designed and 
excellently made by 


LION BROTHERS CO., INC. 


World's largest Emblem manufacturers 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Sold only through Girl Scout National 


Equipment Headquarters, New York. 








Leathercraft and Indiancraft 


Learn to make your own leather goods 
A fascinating craft at a low cost. Complete stock of 
all kinds of leather, tools, supplies for both crafts. 
Write for catalogs on each craft. Patterns FREE— 
WITH ORDER. 


149 N. 3rd St. 














>>> BRAND NEW-5Q¢-COLD PLATED 


OR STERLING SILVER. SILVER PLATE 35¢. LOWER 
PRICES PER DOZEN. 1 OR 2 COLORS ENAMEL. 3 OR 
4 LETTERS. BUY FROM THE CLASS PIN PIONEERS 
OUR MOTTO—QUALITY VALUE. SERVICE ORDERS 
SHIPPED IN 2 WEEKS 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG NEW 1932 

OESIGNS NEARLY 300 KLLUSTRATIONS 
BASTIAN BROS CO. 12 Bastian SLOG. Rocwester NY. 








CHAS. A. TOEBE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Our Own Book Nook 


(y= more sum- 


mer past, and 
another winter chal- 
lenging us over our school books. This is the 
energetic Fall-to season of the year! In- 
| vigorated by our summer vacations, many 
of us will have to keep a stiffer upper lip 
than ever before, because perhaps the 
family budget is decreased and_ there's 
hardly one member of the family too young 
or inexperienced to be called upon for help 
of some sort. Although not called upon, 
necessarily, for financial aid, the feeling of 
being able to give this at some future day is 
a most reassuring one. This month, therefore, 
it may be of interest to suggest a few of the 
new books which treat some part of that very 
big question—keeping busy profitably. 
Something To Do by Luella Lyons 
(Knopf) is a good introduction to this 
subject, for the younger girls. The older 
ones can get many a hint from it if they 
are especially interested in doing things 
with their hands. Of course, every chapter 
is not of equal interest in such a book. If 
you are interested in those which treat of 
putting together patchwork quilts, using 
collections of pressed flowers and grasses 
for decorating trays, and making doorstops, 
you may find the chapters on stringing 
beads from magazines, and on making 
waste-paper baskets, for instance, not to 
your taste. But the value of such a book 
lies in its giving you something, not 
everything, and the suggestions are suth- 
ciently varied for many tastes. 
How To Make Money At Home by 
Elita Wilson (Macmillan) is written to 
show what can be done by the time you 
have learned not to smear your fingers with 
too much glue or prick them with needles 
which have not yet learned to be skillful. 
This is one of the most definite and helpful 
books on this subject which I have seen— 
there is nothing vague about it, and it 
clearly demonstrates that your work has to 
be really good in order to sell it. The chap- 
ters about the different ways to use talents 
in sewing, cooking and gardening are 
especially good. Those which deal with the 
musical, literary and artistic work of 
women do not go into their subjects at 
much length—probably because those three 
fields harbor so many unfortunate and ill- 
directed applicants. Fifty Little Businesses 
| for Women by Mary Raymond Dodge 
(Stokes) is not a brand new book, having 
been published two years ago, but is prac- 
tical and to the point in this connection. 
The women whose stories are told in this 
| book had no expensive special training. In 
spite of this grave handicap, however, they 
| managed to overcome difficulties and 
| make niches for themselves in the world 


By SOPHIE L. 


Our November number is our book and art issue— 


of business. One ot 
them opened a 
mending shop, one 
succeeded in creating a demand for her hand- 
made rugs, another proved that a sandwich 
shop, if rightly handled, could be superior to 
tea rooms, restaurants, and even “soda 
luncheonettes.”” The ingenuity of these 
women is stimulating, and their almost 
universal lack of training is a further in- 
centive to many of us to get as much as we 
possibly can. 

The Wonderful Story of Industry by 
Ellen Friel Baker (Crowell) is a different 
angle on this all-absorbing keeping busy 
question. Although it is dedicated ‘To 
the Boys of Today” it is every bit as. in- 
teresting to the girls who like to know 
how the great wheels of industry go round, 
because some day they will choose the par- 
ticular wheel in which they will be tiny 
spokes. Such subjects as “The Steps in a 
Pair of Shoes,” “The Silkworm's Job” and 
“The Newspaper on Your Doorstep” 
would surely interest most girls, even 
though they might not feel the appeal of 
“A Romance of Iron and Steel” and ‘The 
Blower and His Big Glass Bubble.” You 
notice I say “might not,” but there are 
plenty of girls who would be interested in 
those very chapters. 

This idea of the right job for the right 
girl is treated in fiction in Joan Jordan's 
Job by Margaret Warde (D. Appleton and 
Company). Joan at sixteen is too young to 
have acquired special training, and cer- 
tainly too young to do even some of the 
things described in Fifty Little Businesses 
for Women. However, she is a story-book 
girl—just that. For that reason only she 
does manage to earn quité a bit of money, 
her jobs ranging all the way from taking 
impossibly good care of a pair of irre- 
pressible twins, to finding a first edition of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s poems. Joan and her 
methods are all very well on the printed 
page, but I don’t think any one of us can 
say about her, “Isn’t that exactly like So- 
and-So,” which is one of the greatest 
pleasures to experience in our reading. 

In the case of The Luck of Lowry 
by Josephine Daskam Bacon (Longmans, 
Green and Company and the Junior Liter- 
ary Guild) we have a story which is in its 
way just as improbable as Joan's, but the 
people in it are so well-drawn that we feel 
we've met them and we want to know them 
better and better. This book has nothing 
to do with money-making or industry. It’s 
a mystery story—and these many of us are 
willing to have as fantastic as possible so 
long as they are interesting. This one cer- 
tainly is—Mrs. Bacon sees to that in her 
usual competent and graphic way. We see 
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Barbara Wyeth rebelling against the for- 
mality of Aunt Kate’s New York home; 
we watch her apparently luckless entrance 
into Great-aunt Candace’s household, her 
influence over Kathy Wyatt, whose silent 
struggles to work her way through school 
are for so long unappreciated; we follow 
Sally's gay and breezy appearances, meet 
in the person of Wyeth Lowry a boy who 
is good fun himself as well as an invaluable 
aid in finding those pigeon-blood rubies, 
and by the end of the story we've lived in 
appealing, modern surroundings, stimulat- 
ingly presented. 

Smiley Adams by R. J. Burrough (Long- 
mans, Green and Company) has “today” 
written in every line of its exciting, swiftly 
moving narrative. It is a book which may 
not live longer than tomorrow, or possibly 
next week, so to speak, but if you want a 
speedy, gripping story to keep you motion- 
less for an hour or two, this is your book. 
Ted Sturtevant is the son of a district at- 
torney who is on the track of a gang of 
racketeers. Racketeers being admittedly 
touchy about such attorneys, this particular 
set, under the leadership of the dangerous 
Fariaglou, decide to kidnap Ted and bring 
the attorney to a more reasonable state of 
mind. Smiley Adams, captain of the high 
school football team, and Dick Scarlett, his 
chum, get wind of the kidnapers’ plots and 
circumvent them through dizzy chapters 
spent in deserted houses with creaking stair- 
cases, and in crafty pursuit of every nature. 

The Oregon Trail by Francis Parkman, 
illustrated by James Daugherty (Farrar and 
Rinehart and the Junior Literary Guild) 
is a luxurious edition of an old favorite. 
We all know Mr. Daugherty’s energetic 
drawings, and if we haven't yet read The 
Oregon Trail it is high time we joined the 
throngs who know and love it. There have 
been many graphic pictures of the old West 
since young Francis Parkman, frail in 
health but indomitable in energy as was 
Theodore Roosevelt many years later, felt 
the urge to make and keep a record of the 
fast-vanishing life of the covered wagon, 
Indian villages and intrepid trappers. So 
often has this material been used since, 
that many of us do not give Parkman the 
credit for having himself been a pioneer 
in this field. His notebooks acted as his 
own covered wagon, and his pencils as the 
patient oxen, both bringing a thrilling new 
world to thousands of readers. 

A White Bird Flying by Bess Streeter 
Aldrich (Appleton) is the modern story of 
one of the descendants of the courageous 
pioneer stock. We have met Laura Deal's 
grandmother in Mrs. Aldrich’s well-known 
book, A Lantern in Her Hand. (In case 
we haven't, this would be a good time to 
make her acquaintance.) Laura’s life and 
the problems she has to solve are very dif- 
ferent from her beloved grandmother's, 
naturally. Quite sure that she wants to 
write some day, Laura goes steadily through 
her school and college life, often bewildered 
by the conflicting influences of her prac- 
tical and materially-minded mother and her 
own ambitions. She clings to the precious 
hours she has spent with the grandmother 
who understood her so well. In fact, she 
makes the natural mistake of clinging to 
these influences long after conditions have 
changed, which fact her clear-sighted grand- 
mother would have been the first to point 
out to her. There is, however, Allen Rine- 
miller, whose father spelled it “Rhein- 
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New Macmillan Books 
—Fall 1931 


; BUCKAROO: 
’ THE STORY OF 
PINON RANCH 
By Fjeril Hess. Ill. 
by Lee Townsend. 





Lynn Garrow, 
‘ just graduated from 
college, spends a year teaching in a 
ranch school. A thrilling tale of 
horses, rattlesnakes, and gold mines. 
$2.50 


THE GYPSY 
STORY TELLER 
By Cora Morris. 
Ill. by Frank 
Dobias. 


Bs it 2 2S 


Legends and 
fairy tales that 
have for centuries been told around 
Gypsy campfires. A beautiful gift 
book with striking jacket binding 
end many illustrations. $3.00 








ROBIN AND ANGUS 


By Mabel L. Robinson. 
Ill. by Eloise Wilkins. 


An American girl and her Scotch 
terrier spend an eventful winter in 
Florence where they become great 
friends with an Italian boy. A pleas- 
ant story with the fascinating back- 
ground of Florentine life and art. 

$1.75 


BLACKTHORN 


By Katharine Adams. 
Ill. by Frank Dobias. 

The author of Mehitable and 
Thistle Inn has written a romantic 
tale of a young Irish girl whose 
adventures in Elizabethan England 
make enthralling reading. Lovely 


two-color pictures. $2.00 








NICOLINA 
Pictures and story by Esther Brann. 


Nicolina lived on the hills out- 
side Florence. She helped take care 
of the pigs and 
her adventures in 
the country and 
city will be favor- 
ites with those who 
liked Lupe Goes 
to School. $2.00 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago Dallas 


New York Boston Atlanta 





MILLY AND HER VILLAGE 


Pictures and story by 
Agnes Lehman. 


Everyday life in a 
village and the adven- 
tures of Milly and her 
family and friends. A 
vivid picture of Ger- 
many today. $2.00 





San Francisco 








mueller,” and who is also anxious and en- 
tirely capable of showing her how mistaken 
she may be in the quality of her ambitions. 
We may not agree with the conclusions of 
this book, but it makes absorbing reading 
and the pictures it gives of college fra- 
ternity life and of various phases of girls’ 
activities of today are well worth knowing. 

The book which you will, I think, enjoy 
more than any other this month is Douglas 
of Porcupine by Louise Andrews Kent 
(Houghton Mifflin). A group of girls and 
boys spend a winter on Porcupine Island, 
off the coast of Maine, and in the course 
of this most interesting story we hear the 
names of Bar Harbor, Frenchman's Bay 
and others which are associated with the 
finest and most aristocratic traditions of 
that region. The Douglas family belong 


there—they are born aristocrats, fortunate 
heirs to all the treasures of good breeding, 
brains, courage and humor. Can there be 
a better combination? As is usual when 
these qualities are assembled under one 
roof, there isn’t much money. Commander 
Douglas, the father of the family, is off 
on an Arctic exploration. His wife and 
four children remain in their summer 
home, and they give us an exhibition of 
plain living and high jinks which keeps us 
admiring, wondering, laughing and excited 
from the beginning to the end. There are 
a Scottish cousin, with an Indian Rajah step- 
father, a pirate hoard and all sorts of ex- 
citing adventures. Douglas of Porcu- 
pine is a book broad in its appeal and sure 
in its craftsmanship, which will win and 
keep many admirers. 


Watch for a special book article by Emily Newell Blair 
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The Young Viennese 


(Continued from page 15) 
chose to teach in his father’s school. Here 
he remained for three endless-seeming years, 
instructing the lowest class. In his spare 
time he composed prodigiously—masses, 
operettas, songs of enormous length. 

Schubert, like Beethoven, had numerous 
friends of high birth. In the summer of 1818, 
the father of the great singer, Mme. Unger- 
Sabatier, obtained a position for him as 
music teacher in the family of Count Johann 
Esterhazy. All were musically talented. He 
was paid by the lesson: and boarded with 
the family. Franz seems to have felt more 
at home in the servants’ hall than in the 
company of his distinguished patrons. In 
one of his letters he writes: “The cook is a 
pleasant fellow; the lady’s maid is over 
thirty; the housemaid is very pretty; the 
nurse is somewhat ancient; the two 
grooms get on better with the horses than 
with us. The Count is a little rough; the 
Countess is proud, but not without heart; 
the young ladies, good children. I need not 
tell you, who know me so well, that with 
my natural frankness I am good friends with 
everybody.” 

At this time he formed a fast friendship 
with Mayrhofer, a gloomy and tragic poet 
whose writings inspired many of his famous 
songs. Their pranks together took on in- 
numerable twists of humor, among them 
the playing, by Schubert, on a comb, of his 


(Continued from page 17) 
with the Delta Kays, since their own nephew 
is one, and they think his frat is perfect. 

Little Mexico is out in the country, on 
the edge of a little lake. We parked the 
Whoopee by a eucalyptus tree and went 
toward one of the shacks. 

“This is where Felita lives,” Sandy said, 
“with her mother and father and about forty 
‘leven sisters and brothers, but Felita is 
the cutest of them all.” 

The tiny yard of Felita’s house was crowd- 
ed with flowers, all brilliant hues, so you 
knew right off that Mexicans lived there. 

We left some of the sandwiches with 
Felita’s mother, and stayed long enough 
to hear Felita, who was a cunning five-year- 
old, lisp out the Oath of Allegiance, which 
Sandy had taught her. It was the only 
English she knew. 

“I pledge allegiance—”’ She struggled 
through it, standing at attention, saluting 
an imaginary flag. 

At our next stop, we had to wait a long 
time after we had knocked at the door, 
which was closed, even though this was a 
warm morning. Finally, a Mexican man 
came to the door. He was dark-skinned, with 
snappy black eyes, and a mustache that 
looked like the kind you see on funny false- 
faces. He looked pleased as punch. 

“Hello, Meez Sandy!’ he boomed at us, 
in fair English. He rubbed his hands 
together and beamed even more. “What 
you tink, Meez Sandy? My son—he come 
this morning!’ His voice vibrated with pride. 

“Yes?'’ inquired Sandy, politely. “I did- 
n't know that Dolores had a brother. Has 
he been away from home somewhere?” 

“My son, he come just this morning, 


Don’t miss the 


great and beautiful song, The Erl-King. 
When Caroline Esterhazy was about sev- 
enteen, Schubert fell in love with her, 
though he never dared give voice to his 
feelings. But her mere presence brought 
comfort to him to the end of his life. 
Incredible as it seems, despite Schubert's 
enormous output in every branch of musical 
composition, he was so poorly paid that he 
barely managed to |:eep body and soul to- 
gether. Schubert's delicate health could not 
stand the strain of such a life. He moved 
with his brother, Ferdinand, to the suburbs 
of Vienna. His health grew worse, but the 
desire to improve his work was strong 
within him. He even made arrangements 
with Sechter to begin the neglected study of 
counterpoint. Alas, the course of lessons 
was never to be begun. He grew weaker and 
weaker and, though he suffered no great 
pain, he greatly depressed. The 
doctors had finally diagnosed his illness as 
malignant typhus. He died on November 
19, 1838 when only thirty-one years of age. 
Schubert's genius took its highest flight 
in his songs, of which he left over six 
hundred. They cover the entire range of 
human emotions. The weirdly dramatic Er/- 
King and the thrilling Gretchen at the 
Spinning-wheel, both to poems by Goethe, 
were penned when he was but seventeen 
years of age! No other composer has shown 
such maturity at so early an age. His mel- 


was 
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tree clock!” said the Mexican again, and 
his words were positively alive with pride, 
now. “What you tink of dat?” 
Suddenly, from within the little shack 
came a thin “W-Waaah!” Though none of 
us had ever heard it before, we all recog- 
nized it, immediately. It was the cry of a 
very new baby. 
“Oh!” Sandy's face burst into smiles. 
“You mean, the baby’s come and it’s a boy ?” 
“Sure! We going call him Juan just like 
his papa.” He patted his chest. “Me, big 
Juan, him, little Juan. You want see him?” 
“Could we?” We were all sure that they 
never let you see babies in the hospital when 
they were just eight hours old. 
“Sure. Lots of people come this morning, 
all time, they come to see my son!” 
Tubby wouldn't go, but we three tip- 
toed in and, lying there in the bed, was 
Mrs. Juan with a tiny baby in her arms. 
Sandy was wonderful. She straightened 
up the bed, made the mother comfortable, 
and heated up some chicken soup some of 
the neighbors had brought in. Mar- 
ianne suggested that we make baby clothes 
for little Juan this fall, in sewing period, 
and we thought that a sweet idea. Marianne 
almost changed her mind, though, later 
when she learned that Juan's mama saw 


odies appeal to the heart as perhaps no 
others. Sometimes they are infinitely sad, 
as in the well known Serenade; at others 
they are gay and bubble forth like a spring 
as in The Trout and Hark, Hark the Lark. 

That Schubert did not quite equal Bee- 
thoven as a symphonist was undoubtedly 
due to the breach left in his technical equip- 
ment. Nevertheless, his great C Major and 
Unfinished symphonies do not fall far be- 
hind those of Beethoven. The piano 
sonatas and the chamber music works, too, 
are brimming with delightful melodies and 
subtle harmonies. His numerous operas, 
among which Rosamunde is the best known, 
contain much tuneful music; but they 
failed to survive because of the uninter- 
esting stories around which they were com- 
posed. Along with the great poems of 
Goethe and Heine he has composed to some 
wholly unworthy of his genius. His shorter 
piano pieces, the poetic Moments Musicales 
and Impromptus, are gems of their kind and 
were the forerunners of Mendelssohn's Song 
without Words and other such pieces. 

Many of the most famous Schubert songs 
are recorded by well-known singers and 
both the C Major and Unfinished sympho- 
nies are on the disks. All of the celebrated 
string quartets, trios and quintets are also 
to be had. Many hours of the greatest joy 
may be spent listening to these undying 
masterpieces. 


nothing wrong in using the same pan to 
wash the baby, the clothes, or to cook in. 

“Anita lives here,” Sandy said, of the 
last house in the row. “‘She’s as beautiful 
as an angel.” 

We went up to the rickety steps. A fat, 
shapeless woman, with hair so black it 
looked wet, came to the door. Sandy asked 
where Anita was. The woman burst into 
wild gesticulating and jabbering. The 
only word we could recognize now out of 
the flow of Spanish was “Anita.” 

“She doesn’t want us to come in,” re- 
marked Tubby. 

“That's just her way,” rejoined Sandy. 
“TI wouldn’t miss seeing Anita’s face when 
I give her this.” She indicated the box. 

Tubby and Sandy entered the house. 
Marianne and I stayed on the steps. 

Finally, Sandy and Tubby appeared, with 
the Mexican woman, still jabbering. Sandy 
looked sad. “Anita’s sick in bed,” she 
said. “She looks awful. I'm going to ask 
the Hollies to send a doctor.” 

But when the Hollies learned where 
we'd been, they were wild. Frankie, the 
tall one, grabbed Sandy by the shoulders. 
“Little Mexico! Why, it’s full of chicken 
pox! The doctors have warned everyone 
to stay away. I announced it in chapel.” 

We couldn't explain that we never 
heard anything that was said in chapel, 
anymore, because we were too busy watch- 
ing the Delta Kays through the windows. 

“Sister,” Frankie turned to Johnny. “I 
believe we'd better isolate these girls, to 
be on the safe side.” 

When Marianne’s motlier was notified 
of events, she insisted that we three come 
to their house, and she came for us with 
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the car. It was a good thing we three were 
so congenial, for we saw practically no 
one for the next two weeks. 

One morning, I woke up to find Marian- 


ne, in the bed next to me, bending over a | 


hand-mirror, examining her face. Tears 
were running down her cheeks. She is 
rather .vain of her looks, and now, her face 
was full of great red pimples. 

Sandy’s face was funny, too. She took 
the mirror and looked at herself. One eye 
was swollen nearly shut. “Maybe it’s 4or- 
deolum zerssinum,’ she said. “I had it 
once. It's a sty.” 

But it was chicken pox. “The chicken 
pox colony” is what Marianne’s dad called 
us. How we did itch and scratch! 

Well, believe it or not, as Mr. Ripley 
says, we were so busy having the chicken 
pox and getting over it, that we never 
once stopped to wonder whether Tubby 
had got them, too. But when we got back 
to Holly Hall, the others told us the Delta 
Kay house had been quarantined, and 
Tubby had had the chicken pox. 

Sandy was so remorseful, she looked 
comic, and we all felt awful. We could 
have cried. We were so sorry Tubby had 
to get them. Probably the whole frat would 
blame us. When we had wanted so badly 
to help them with The Debt and make a 
good impression! They'd never forgive us. 

“It's your fault, Sandy!” snapped Mar- 
ianne. “All because you insisted on going 
to Little Mexico.” 

Sandy could only nod, miserably. 

“No more rides in the Whoopee,” Mati- 
anne stormed. “They'll probably not even 
look at us, after we did this to them.” 

It was probably too true. No more could 
we feel proud that we had college boys 
for our special pals at the weekly parties. 

Oh, how we dreaded to meet the Delta 
Kays, especially Tubby. 

“If he speaks at all, he'll razz us ter- 
ribly,”, mourned Sandy. 

We ran into Tubby soon, though—out 
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',.Yet once they called her 


by the wall around the school grounds. But | 


he was all grins. 

“Welcome home, three. Your bright 
and happy countenances were missed 
around these parts,” he greeted us. 

Why, he didn’t sound peeved at all! 

“We're awfully s-sorry you got the 
chicken pox,” stammered Sandy. 

“Well, I'm not sorry. I'm glad. It made 
me a hero,” was his astonishing reply. 

We three just stared. 

“Hadn't you heard?” he asked. “It's 
The Debt. It is no more. The Debt is paid. 
We're free men again, and can look the 
grocery man straight in the eye, for every 
last hot tamale consumed by the Deltas 
last spring has been paid for.”’ 

“How?” we wanted to 
Tubby stringing us? 

“Chicken pox,” he explained. ‘You see, 
when we were quarantined, none of the 
tradespeople would come to deliver stuff, so 


know. Was 


the city paid for all the grub we ate during | 


those twa weeks. And two weeks on the 
town completely pulled us out of the 
clutches of The Debt, for our house money 
that usually went for more food, went to 
pay the old bill. So we're mighty indebted 


to you because you got me into that Mex- | 


ican house and gave me the ailment.” 
The Delta Kays rid of The Debt! All 
because of those sand-witches! 
‘Maybe they were magic after all,” I re- 
marked. “They certainly did the trick.’’ 


| 
| 


“hopeless 


AKE the team? Not a chance for 

Harriet /ast year. Always down with 
a cold or sore throat. Always having to 
stay home from practice. 


But look at Harriet now. A star player 
—fast, sure, tireless. She knows how to 
escape those frequent colds that were 
always spoiling her chances. And so can 
you — with the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart 
to help you! 


FREE—A game that helps 
build winning pep 


Hands may spread 27 germ diseases, the 
Life Extension Institute warns. For germs 
are on almost everything we touch. Un- 
less we get rid of these germs our hands 
pick up, sickness may follow. Wash hands 
often— always before meals. And, for 
extra protection, use Lifebuoy Health 
Soap and keep your cleanliness score on 
the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart. 

Lifebuoy’s creamy, abundant, purifying 
lather removes both dirt and germs, Its 
pleasant, extra-clean scent, that vanishes 
as you rinse, tells you Lifebuoy is a rea/ 
health safeguard. A wonderful complex- 
ion soap, too, and a protection against 
embarrassing body odor. 


Harriet” 


Send today for free trial cake of Lifebuoy 
and Wash-up Chart. Play the Clean Hands 
Gene~tal saat win in other games. 
Mail coupon now. 








ACTUAL 
SIZE 
8x 10y," 


Lever Brothers Co., Dept. 3310 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Please send mea Lifebuoy “Wash-up” Chart 
and trial cake of Lifebuoy — both free! 





Address 
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LIFEBUOY 


* FOR: FACE - 





{ 
PROTECTS HEALTH |! 





* HANDS - BATH - 





STOPS BODY ODOR 








Look for your name among the lucky ones—next month! 
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PULL-OVER 
SWEATER 





Light weight. All wool yarn. Dark 
green. Ideal for school or camp. 





TOILET KIT 


GIRL SCOUT 
DIARY 
FOR 1932 


The right size to 
fit the pocket of 
the uniform. Con- 
tains 128 pages of 
useful informa- 
tion for Girl Scouts 
of all classes. Also 96 pages for 














J252 Sizes 28—44..... nscnsnneonnscsQi Convenient for traveling. Box diary including plenty of room for 
In light green. shaped case of Girl Scout cloth memorandum and notes. 
J251 Sizes 28—44 oo ooeeeesessssnn 3.00 lined with fabrikoid. w391 $ 15 
a ci cnleeiiatimcseseee Seances $2.35 oe ee eo ee , 
> 
BASKET BALL UNIFORM 
POCKET 
TOILET iz) 
KIT A very becoming 4 ! f 
one piece gar- 
Measuring 1%” x 4%”. Of green ment for gym 
FLANNEL cape skin. Containing beveled edge wear. Supplied .- 
SHIRT mirror, comb and a nail file. in dark green “%‘ 


Light green all wool flannel with 
mannish collar. For wear with the 
Mounted Troop Uniform or with 
the corduroy breeches, as part of 
the Deep-Woods Uniform. 

J202 ...: eres Secaececaee $6.00 
J201 part cotton. ee $4.50 





TROOP 
FIRST AID 
KIT 





A very complete First Aid Kit 
packed in a khaki pack to be slung 
over the shoulder. Suggested for 
use by troops or patrols on hikes 
or in camp. 





Stamped in gold with Girl Scout 
Trefoil. 
M506 





IMPORTED 
FRENCH BERETS 


All colors, to be worn at camp or 
school. Not to be worn with the 






Pamico Cloth. 
Can be furnished 
in other colors 
on special orders. 
BEATA ......0:....O0 





OFFICIAL 
GIRL SCOUT 
COMPASS 





Watch type open face compass. 
Nickel finished stationary dial, en- 
graved with Girl Scout Trefoil. 

BNE. cosisieusead 
Revolving dial engraved with Girl 


Scout Trefoil with radium points 
marking N and §S. 








M266 .... ef official uniform. M352 .. i ic ogatitabeeenen $1.50 
J501 ee: $1.00 
FLASHLIGHT 
LANTERN 


LOUNGE ROBE 


For camporcool nights 
at home. Made of dark 
green all wool flannel 


with lighter color 
cuffs, pockets and 
bands. 


In all sizes for Girl Scouts and 
Leaders. Sizes 8—18. 





ALDEN 
WATCH 





The Alden Watch—a very service- 
able, moderately priced 7 jewel 
wrist watch with American move- 
ment and chromium plated case. 
Complete with leather strap and 
packed in an attractive gift box. 
M711 . ...$12.50 





In Girl Scout green, 
with the insignia. 
With wire handle 
for carrying and 
special clip so that it may be worn 
on the belt or hung on a button. 
The corners are rounded to pro- 
tect the pockets. Complete with 
batteries. 





Batteries for above. M446........ .20 








LOOK FOR THE GIRL SCOUT TREFOIL—THE THREEFOLD SYMBOL 
OF INTEGRITY, SATISFACTION AND ECONOMY 








Does your “American Girl” subscription expire with this issue?— 
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Your Booth at the Fair 


(Continued from page 26) 

each batch folded into a piece of oiled 
paper and kept on ice. Then when you are 
ready to make the biscuits the prepared 
flour is poured into the sifter and sifted into 
the mixing bowl, the fat scraped from its 
enfolding paper and cut into the flour, the 
water added and mixed, and presto, the 
dough is ready for rolling and cutting. 

If business is rushing and you have a 
refrigerator, you may even go so far as to 
make up a batch or two and keep them 
in the refrigerator until time for baking. 
These can go into the oven when you 
start mixing your first batch for the day. 


Orange Biscutts 


The biscuits may be transformed into or- 
ange biscuits merely by adding a grating of 
orange peel to the dough and sticking a 
lump of sugar dipped in orange juice into 
the top of each biscuit before baking. 


Stuffed Biscuits 


Cook slices of bacon until crisp and drain 
on brown paper. Chop in fine pieces, mix 
with cream cheese moistened with a little 
ketchup. Split baking powder biscuits, but- 
ter, put a little of the bacon-cheese mixture 
between the halves and serve. 

Where will you do the work? 

A good arrangement for this is a long 
narrow fenced-in booth with a counter in 
two parts with the stove between, placed 
across the front so that the workers face the 
passing crowd. The counter should be from 
two to two and one-half feet wide and high 
enough to obviate uncomfortable bending. 
The counter on the left of the stove may be 
used for preparing the biscuits or other 
food, that on the right for buttering and 
selling. There should be a shelf under each 
counter. The one under the mixing counter 
may .be used to store the flour, baking 
powder, salt, measuring cups, spatula, bak- 
ing sheets, sifter; the one under the sales 
counter may hold the knife, paper, towels, 
toothpicks, and other material. The board 
and rolling pin may be hung on hooks at 
the end of the mixing counter. 

Some provision should be made to keep 
the butter and the fat on ice. You may be 
able to borrow space in some larger ice- 
box or have a small box of your own. You 
may also need some facilities for washing 
dishes. But if you are careful there is very 
little dish washing and you may find some 
space outside your booth to do this. 

The counters may be covered with oil- 
cloth. Last year the color scheme for my 
booth at a fair was red, black and white, so 
I covered my counters with cherry red oil- 
cloth bought at the five and ten cent store. 
If the oilcloth is put on with flour paste it 
looks more “tailored” than when merely 
tacked on. It also wears better. My wood- 
work was painted white. My sink, refrigera- 
tor and closets were also white, and the 
stove black. 

There are two or three ways in which 
you may treat the back wall of your booth. 
The space may be decorated with attractive 
posters, or you may hang up a blackboard 
and either write out the recipes of your 
biscuits on it or write announcements. If 
there is someone in your group who is clever 
at drawing, the announcements may be il- 
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lustrated with cartoons. If you decide to sell 
jams and jellies in addition to your biscuits | 
you may want to paint the wall white and 
put up a series of shelves for the jars. The | 
shelves should be not wider than three or 
four inches and not too far apart. They may 
be painted white with red edges or covered 
with red and white checked oilcloth. 

Who does the work? 

To do the work in the booth there should 
be two girls to make the biscuits, a third to 
superintend the cooking, two more to butter 
and sell the biscuits and take charge of the 
money, and another to keep the booth in | 
apple pie order and assist the others as re- 
quired. 

If you do not want to try anything so am- 
bitious as baking powder biscuits you might 
make and serve open sandwiches. These are 
very popular. 


Open Sandwiches 


bread tomato 
butter cheese (brick 
mustard American ) 


bacon 





Cream the butter until smooth.so that it 
will spread easily. Slice the bread, a loaf | 
at a time. Slice the cheese and tomatoes | 
and bacon, if you have not bought it al- 
ready sliced. All these should be prepared | 
beforehand. When ready to begin serving, 
spread the bread with butter, then add a 
little mustard, cover with thin slices of 
cheese, top with a round of tomato, sprinkle | 
with salt and finish with a strip of bacon. | 
Put these on baking sheets and put in the | 
oven until the bacon is crisp, the cheese | 
melted, the bread toasted and the tomato | 
heated through. No one was ever known to 
withstand these when hungry. 

The same arrangement of the counter 
space and stove will do for the sandwiches. 
You will need a bread board for cutting, a 
bread box to keep the bread in, a very sharp 
knife for cutting, a spatula or case knife for 
spreading the butter, a bowl and fork for 
creaming the butter, and a baking sheet for 
toasting. 

The third suggestion is “cookies while 
you wait.” These are more difficult than 
either the sandwiches or the baking powder | 
biscuit and will require more practice be- | 
forehand. I am giving you a recipe that | 
has been approved by many people. 


Icebox Cookies 


Y/ cup fat 1/4, teaspoon soda 
1 cup brown lV, teaspoon salt 
sugar 1 teaspoon cinna- 
1 egg mon 
114 cups flour V/, cup chopped 
/4 2 Cup PP’ 
nutmeats 


The dough for these should be prepared 
the day before the fair is to be held 
and kept in the icebox until ready to bake. | 
This recipe makes four dozen cookies. | 
Measure the fat into a warm bowl, add the 
sugar, and cream them together until the 
mixture is smooth. Beat up the egg and beat 
into the fat and sugar. Measure the flour, | 
sift, measure again and add soda, salt and 
cinnamon and sift again. Mix the chopped 
nutmeats with the flour and stir into the 
fat, sugar and egg. Mix well but do not | 
handle more than necessary. Then flour | 
the board, scrape (Continued on page 52) | 
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gp Quick Setting Gelatin always 


makes a big hit with the youngsters. 


They love its color and sparkle. 


And 


dozens of simple variations give it a spe- 
cial place in the child’s game of eating— 


for fun. 


Of course, Mother thinks first of food 
values. Another reason for serving Royal. 
Doctors will tell you gelatin is especially 
good for children—because it promotes 


growth and digests so easily. 


Aways Buy Royat—the quick setting gelatin. 
It’s so easy to make. No matter what kind of a 
eeNNNTE 3 you use, you'll find Royal is ready 


tells you the flavor. 


Send for FREE 
booklet! 





in half the usual time. Six 


delicious flavors: Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry,Orange, 
Cherry, Lemon, Lime. 


The color of the package 





ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. G-217, 691 Washington Street, N. Y. C. 


Please send me f ree copy of ‘Royal Quick Setting 
Gelatin Desserts and Salads."’ 


Name 


Address = 





- _ a — 





State 





If so, renew immediately and get in on all the good fun! 
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Your Booth at the Fair 


(Continued from page 51) 

out the dough and shape into one or two 
rolls two and one-half inches in diameter. 
Roll in waxed paper and keep in the re- 
frigerator overnight. When ready to bake 
put the roll on the board and slice as 
thin as possible. Put on a baking sheet and 
cook in a hot oven. 

If you decide on adding jams or jellies, 
these will, of course, have to be prepared 
at home several days or weeks before the 
fair. At this time of year grapes, plums, 
pears, peaches and crabapples are at their 
very best. You may prepare grape jelly 
from the juice and save the pulp to make 
grape conserve. Ginger pears are delicious, 
damson plums make the best jam and crab- 
apples, like grapes, make wonderful jelly. 

You can easily get a good recipe for 
grape jelly, so I am giving you directions 
for making grape conserve, peach marma- 
lade, and ginger pears. 


Grape Conserve 


For this use the grape pulp left in the bag 
after the juice has drained out. If you plan 


(Continued from page 25) 

an entry with the coatroom on your right 
and the stairway beyond. In front of you 
is the door into a large room where, if you 
have come in from a tramp or coasting, you 
will leave your heavy wet shoes and sweat- 
ers to dry. On this floor is also a laundry, 
a caretaker’s room, and a general washing 
room, 

If you are just arriving after a jouiney 
you will go upstairs, enter the door to your 
right, and at once you will feel at home 
in the big living-room, with its six sunny 
windows looking south up the valley to 
high mountains, and two other windows and 
a door leading out to the long covered 
porch, where you can eat in pleasant weather. 
Under the windows, along two sides of 
the room, will be wide benches. On the 
left is a big fireplace, open to the room 
on two sides, with an inverted funnel over 
it to carry the smoke to the chimney. This 
is the old-fashioned Swiss kind of fireplace. 

Beyond the fireplace, a door in the left 
leads into a library and writing room. In 
here is another old-fashioned Swiss heating 
arrangement, a “sitting stove.” It is -made 
of porcelain in the shape of a two-story 
bench and is heated from the kitchen stove. 
On this sort of stove a Swiss famiiy sits 
to keep warm after a day of hard work, and 
always the old grandmother sleeps in the 
place of honor, on the top bench! An of- 
fice, the kitchen, and a room for the ‘‘Guider 
in charge” take up the rest of this story. 

The third story has all the bedrooms, 
three single rooms, two double, three with 
three beds, one with seven, and an unfur- 
nished room where eight girls can sleep on 
hay bags, or palliasses as they are called 
abroad. These rooms allow for thirty-one 
people, besides the caretaker and Guider in 
charge, whose rooms are below. But this is 
not all, because in the attic is a large room 
which can be a playroom by day, and a 
dormitory for twenty hay bags by night. 
Nor is this all, because outside is a little 


to use this pulp for conserve, do not drain 
it as dry as if you were discarding it. Put 
the pulp through a sieve and measure it. 
To each cup of pulp add the juice and 
grated rind of one orange and three-fourths 
cup of sugar. Put into a kettle and cook 
until it reaches the jelly stage. Then add 
the one-half cup of chopped nutmeats. 


Peach Marmalade 


Allow one orange to each two peaches. 
Slice the oranges very, very thin, cover with 
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Row 


“Our Chalet’ 


old stable, which will be cleaned and made 
into four more bedrooms. 

You will want to know how to get to 
Eggetli. The expense of the ocean voyage 
is usually the heaviest part of a vacation 
in Europe, so it is good news that the 
Cunard and White Star companies are go- 
ing to allow Boy and Girl Scouts thirty 
percent discount from their third class tour- 
ist rates. During the summer boats are very 
crowded, so engage your berths early. 

You will land probably either in England 
at Liverpool, Plymouth or Southampton, or 
in France at Cherbourg or Havre. If you go 
to England, find out beforehand where the 
nearest Girl Guide camps are. Foxlease is 
only ten miles from Southampton. 

In France there are at least two Girl 
Scout places on the way to Switzerland 
where you can stay at little expense, Ar- 
gerome Mar Rouen, the lovely estate of 
Mademoiselle de Montmart, who allows 
Girl Scouts to camp there, and Bierville, an 
hour from Paris, where there is a hospice 
for Eclaireuses. 

Every Girl Scout going to Switzerland 
should stop in Geneva to learn all she can 
about the League of Nations. Also in 
Geneva is a Girl Scout House at which you 
may stay if there are vacancies. 

If you go directly from England or Paris 
or Cherbourg, you go by the Loetschberg 
Railway to Fruetigen, where you take the 
Adelboden bus to the point—about ten 
miles—where the road starts up the hill to 
Adelboden. There you leave the bus, walk 
across the bridge over the rushing stream 
and climb on your ow: two feet, pulling 
a little cart with your luggage in it, for 
seventeen minutes to Eggetli. If for any 
reason you cannot walk so far uphill, it is 
possible to engage a carriage before. 

Now about the furnishing of the chalet. 
We have already received a few gifts and 
others are promised. The Brownies of 
Geneva have knitted some dish cloths for us. 
Some Rangers of Brussels have given us 





Are you planning a Thanksgiving party?— 








cold water and let stand over night. Then 
cook until the orange is tender. Drop peaches 
into boiling water. Let them stand one 
minute. Pour off the hot water and cover 
with cold. Peel the peaches, cut in small 
pieces and add to the cooked orange. 
Measure into a kettle and add an equal 
amount of sugar. Cook slowly for ten min- 
utes after it begins to jell. Pour into 
glasses, cool, paraffin, wash and label. 


Ginger Pears 


2 pounds green 1 ounce green gin- 
pears ger 
3 cups sugar 1 lemon 


Wash, peel and core hard green pears, 
and then slice very thin. 

Cover with the sugar and let it stand 
over night. Grate the rind of the lemon 
and cut the ginger in tiny pieces and cover 
with the lemon juice. Add the grated rind, 
lemon juice and ginger root to the sugared 
pears and simmer until the pear slices look 
translucent. Pour into clean jars and seal 
while hot. 


forty-eight towels, each embroidered with a 
trefoil. A member of the Chalet Committee 
has given us a beautifully illustrated book 
of Swiss flowers. All Switzerland is giving 
us a full set of china with a gold trefoil 
and blue band on each piece. The American 
International Committee is to give us our 
flag pole and the World Flag, while a 
Belgian captain will embroider a flag to 
keep in the house. The Treasurer of the 
World Bureau will furnish the room of 
the Guider in charge, and I hope America 
will furnish the office, perhaps with nice 
old American pine furniture. Hints have 
been given that other countries may offer to 
furnish rooms. How nice it would be if 
every Girl Scout in the world made some 
contribution to the furnishing! Any troop 
could afford to hem a few cleaning cloths 
or towels and embroider a trefoil in yeliow 
in one corner! A list of everything needed 
with the cost of buying it in Switzerland 
will soon be printed together with a plan 
of the chalet, and sent to every troop. 

Our chalet will be formally opened on 
July 31, 1932. We hope the Chief Guide 
of the World, Lady Baden-Powell, will 
dedicate it. The World Committee will be 
there until August fourth, and then it will 
be open to the Girl Scouts. Among the first 
to come will be those receiving the Juliette 
Low scholarships. Besides several American 
girls to receive this award, there will be 
one each from Great Britain, France, Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia. 

If any American Girl Scouts are in Switz- 
erland in July, and cannot stay later, they 
should notify the Chalet Committee, which 
will, if possible, arrange for them to stay 
at the chalet before the formal opening. 

May lots of American Girl Scouts go to 
“Our Chalet” at Eggetli next summer and 
in all succeeding years, meeting their sisters 
from all over the world, learning the ways 
of different countries, finding out that girls 
from all over the world live and love the 
great game of Girl Scouting. 
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The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month | 


| Inconsistent | 


| A small girl talking to her mother, | 


said: ‘Mother, have I been good lately?” 

| “Yes, Josey,” the mother answered. 

| “And do you trust me?” she ques- 

tioned again. 

“Why, yes,” replied the mother mys- 

tified. 
“Then why do you keep on hiding 

| the jam?” she said at last.—Sent 5) 

| MARGARET Berry Kirk, Greensboro, 

| North Carolina. 


| 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 











gitl whose joke is published in this space. 





Seeing 
Everything 





“And this, ladies and gentlemen, is a 
skyscraper,” said the guide. 

“Oh,” an old woman exclaimed, “when 
can we see it at work ?"’—Sent by BERNICE 
Cote, New Haven, Connecticut. 


No Flogging for Him 

Workmen were making repairs on the 
wires of a schoolhouse one Saturday morn- 
ing, when a small boy wandered in. 

“What you doin’ ?” he asked. 

“Installing an electric switch,” one of 
the workmen said. 

The boy then volunteered, “I don’t care. 
We've moved away, and I don't go to this 
school any more.’’—Sent by 
PEDDLE, Superior, Wisconsin. 

Caught 


i 
Red-Handed yo 


A man was charged with shooting a 
number of pigeons, the property of a 
farmer. The lawyer for the defense tried to 
frighten the farmer. 

“Now,” he remarked, “‘are you prepared 
to swear that this man shot your pigeons?” 

“I didn’t say he shot 'em,” was the reply. 
“I said I suspected him of doing it.” 

“Ah! What made you suspect that man ?"’ 

“Well, firstly, I caught him on my land 
with a gun. Secondly, I heard a gun go off 
and saw some pigeons fall. Thirdly, I found 
four of my pigeons in his pocket, and I 
don’t think those birds flew there and com- 


Not 








| And no wonder. For it has 3 


KATHERINE | 
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3A New Invention 


Perfect Sanitary Protection 
With Comfort and Freedom of Action 


New Pad Especially 
Designed for Active 
Girls . . . Chafeless, 


Moisture-proofed 
and 3 to 5 Times 
More Effective 


VERYONE is talking about 
this remarkable new in- 
vention in feminine hygiene. 
Thousands of girls are discard- 
ing old ways—turning to this 
new and modern way. 


unique features that revolu- 
tionize all previous ideas—that 
permit new freedom of action, 
combined with comfort and 
perfect safety. 
The name of this new invention 
is Veldown. It is not just an- 
other sanitary pad ... but an 
entirely new conception that 
differs from ordinary protec- 
tive devices in these 3 ways: 
Softness— Absorbency—Protection 


It is made from a new kind of material—the 
same used to create silky rayon underthings. 
Soft as down, this material never lumps like 
ordinary cotton, never hardens, chafes nor 
“cuts” like the crepe paper layers used in 
ordinary pads. 

Second, it is 3 to 5 times more effective— 
more absorbent. So it will last, if required, 
from 3 to 5 times longer than ordinary 
pads. A patented inner ‘‘wick” makes this 
possible and assures protection for hours 
in emergencies. 

Third, Veldown has a moisture-proofed 


| back. A double protection which safeguards 


against all embarrassing incident and makes 
special garments unnecessary, even with 
sheerest dresses. 

Of course, Veldown discards as easily as 
tissue. And each pad is specially treated 
to deodorize. 


Mail Coupon for Free Trial Pad 


You can get Veldown in ready wrapped 


packages at any good drug or department. 


store. Or Miss Lucy Costello will send you 
a trial pad free for the coupon at right. 


Send for this sample pad—see for yourself 


mitted suicide.’—Sent by PAULINE Dzv- | how different this new creation really is. 
| Feel its velvet softness. Inspect the mois- 


BAK, Yonkers, New York. 





ture-proofed back. Contrast its new and 
patented features with any pad you've ever 
known before. 


For Veldown is unique, in comfort and 
safety. And it’s made under strictest sani- 
tary conditions by the Veldown Company, 
under direction of the world’s largest maker 
of cellulose products. 


VELDOWN COMPANY, INC. 
220 East 42nd Street, New York City 








 ) 


Veldown 


GIVES WOMEN FREEDOM UNKNOWN BEFORE 
Miss Lucy CosTe.Lo, R. N., Dept. A.G.-10 
Veldown Company, Inc. 

220 E. 42nd St., New York : 
Please mail me, in plain wrapper, free of charge, 
a sample of Veldown for my inspection. : 
a 


Street... 


— 
(This offer good only in U. S. A.) 





a 











Then search the Winifred Moses pages next month! 













Modern Girl Scouts go places and 
do things. And when it comes to do- 
ing things, they are as good with a 
knife as their brothers—especially if 
they take along the Ulster Official 
Girl Scout Knife. 


With this knife they can open 
cans, make shavings for a quick 
starting campfire, slice bacon, and 
among dozens of other things make 
“Whittlekinks”. Did we hear some- 
one ask what “Whittlekinks” are? 
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Well any Girl Scout who really wants 
to know how to make these useful 
little things can do so by sending us 
a postcard requesting our “Whittle- 
kinks” leaflet showing twelve of ’em. 


Of course the Ulster Official Knife 
is a perfectly splendid piece of equip- 
ment. It wouldn’t be made in the Ul- 
ster Knife Works if it weren’t. Get 
one at your local store or from the 
National G. S. Equipment Depart- 
ment. Be sure it’s an Ulster. 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS Ine. 


ELLENVILLE 





Get a Great, Big, New 


PENCIL SHARPENER 
for $O¢ 


Handsome, well-made, 
p-to-date as the 


Atlas-Ansonia Co. 
Dept. G-3 











New Haven, Conn, 
3O0¢ 
POST 


Home Budget Book 2951 


LIVE BETTER FOR LESS. Use The 
Home Budget Book. Complete directions, 
six months supply of sheets. Extra sheets 
for clippings and recipes sent post paid 
on receipt of 30c. Size of book 9% x 6’. 
beautifully bound in Textileather. Extra 
fillers can be obtained at any time 

NATIONAL BINDER CO., Dept. 8, 

19 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 





| a x 654 


NEW YORK 






FOR. YOUR. 


== 
OWEN 


Masks, hats, decorations, 
favors, tricks, novelties and 
fun makers of all kinds. Buy 

from our big catalog and save 
money. Write for your FREE copy 
today. 









The Spencer Novelty Co. 
60 Main St., Polk, Ohio, 


BE UP TO DATE 


USE PRINTED STATIONERY 
YOUR OWN NAME AND ADDRESS 
handsomely printed on 200 sheets of high 
quality bond paper and 100 envelopes ch. 
All sent postpaid for only $1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for a package TODAY. 

















CONGRESS STATIONERS, G-346 TERRACE AVE., CINCINNATI OHIO. 











| 





Do you need extra cash for your school expenses ?— 
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Tad of the 
Heart Seven 


(Continued from page 24) 

“So do I,” murmured Tad soberly. “I 
guess it’s that something's got to hap- 
pen,” she said to Vagabond. 

Dennis Dean's mechanical smile seemed 
a little more forced. Even Pat Lafferty 
reached out his hand to the sun and said, 
“Bless my chilblains, if I don’t get out 
of this stall today! Every knothole in that 
ceiling has taken on the shape of a lep- 
rechaun. Sure, today, I have the feeling 
something's about to happen.” 

As soon as possible Tad and Vagabond 
rode to the mail box. Tad ran through the 
mail with eager fingers. A yellow tele- 
gram! “I knew something would happen,” 
Tad breathed. She ripped it open. The 
message read, “No hope of recovery.” 

Vagabond repeated it. “No hope of re- 
covery. Oh, that means no hope of gold.” 

The very sun seemed to dim. Tad swung 
into the saddle with a slow listlessness 
that must have surprised Josephus, and 
even Nuisance cocked his head worriedly. 

A weary, dusty Octave was in the cor- 
ral waiting for them. Tad knew the out- 
come of his errand without asking. ‘That 
old granite-headed banker won't lend a 
cent on our white-faced cattle,” he reported. 

They stood there, the three of them, 
steeped in a gloom grayer than the dusk 
until Tasty opened the kitchen door and 
shouted, “Well, for land’s sake! We're 
waiting for you and there you are, moping 
around in the corral.” 

Tad gave a gasp of surprise when Vaga- 
bond opened the kitchen door for her. A 
festive table was laid in the dining room. 

“Happy birthday!’’ yelled Tasty to Tad. 
“Ain't you the great one—forgetting all 
about your birthday, even when I broke 
eleven eggs into a bowl for a cake! But 
just look at this—the pack rats carried 
away all the candles except these three. 
Francisco helped me ice the cake and he 
wanted candles and pink rose holders. 
And nothing would do the crazy loon but 
to ride into Slow Water for them. He 
ought to be back any time.” 

Eugenia, in a rose-colored dress, laughed 
gaily. “Tad, you old hobo! You've simply 
got to get out of those terrible knickers. 
Dennis Dean was saying today that he'd 
like to see what you'd look like in a dress. 
And I promised him that he'd see tonight. 
So Tasty pressed this jade green for you.” 

Eugenia stood over Tad with a powder 
puff and comb. She dampened the reddish 
hair and swirled it about Tad’s tanned, 
heart-shaped face. “Dennis Dean is going 
to eat supper with us,” Eugenia said. 
“Your little old maids are still so stiff 
and sore they're staying in their cabin.” 

A birthday supper. Pat Lafferty, sitting 
in his big rocker, sharpened a long knife 
to cut the cake. Esteban of Half-way had 
fished all day for the trout now brown and 
crisp. There were hot biscuits and honey. 

Nuisance barked frenziedly when Tad 
emerged with long skirts swirling about 
the matching green slippers. Tad laughed, 
“He's like the little dog in the Mother 
Goose rhyme that didn’t know the woman.” 

Vagabond stared at her. “Funny, I feel 
the same way, Tad,” he confessed amazed. 

Again Tad’'s laugh changed to a funny 
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little sob in her throat. “Isnt this all love- 
ly? If only—if only—Oh, well, let's eat, 
drink, and be merry tonight, but tomorrow 
I'll have to give the deed to old Schultz.” 

“And tomorrow I'll have to send word 
to the movie company that Alice is lost 
and I can’t find her,’’ said Vagabond. 

And so, though Tad sat at the table in a 
jade green dress and joked with Pat Laffer- 
ty, behind every joke she saw the threaten- 
ing eyes of Alvin Schultz. 

Dennis Dean leaned over and smiled at 
Tad. “So we did get you out of your 
knickers tonight.” Suddenly he arose 
hastily, “You'll excuse me, all of you, I’m 
sure. I just happened to think of a plot 
idea that’s been eluding me all day.” 

He hurried out as Tasty brought in the 
cake. The candles flickered in a strong draft 
and Tad got up to see if a door had been 
left open. Yes, the door in her room which 
opened onto the outside porch was standing 
open. Strange that the latched door should 
come open itself, she mused. 

Pat Lafferty had just plunged the big 
knife into the cake when a din of barking 
outside announced the return of Francisco. 

“Wait and we'll put the candles on,” 
said. Tasty. 

“Yes, and Octave, you go and help Miss 
Ruth and Miss Patience down for the 
cake,” said Tad. 

Francisco came in with his foolish grin. 
He handed out a sack with pink candles 
and pink rose candle holders, and then, as 
though it were of lesser importance, a 
yellow telegram addressed to Pat Lafferty. 

Tad tore open the telegram and read it 
aloud to him, “Have been expecting to 
hear decision on offer on beryllium out- 
put of mine. Answer immediately.” 

“Beryllium output,” repeated Par Laf- 
ferty dazedly. “I don’t understand, Tad.” 

“I don’t understand—exactly,” said Tad 
excitedly, “but they must have sent you 
a message before, offering to buy or deal 
with you on Lost Hope, and you never 
got it. It isn’t gold, but it’s something else 
valuable. I knew it! I knew it!” 

Pat Lafferty’s face went pale. “This 
word comes a little late,” he said. ‘The 
land now belongs to Alvin Schultz.” 

“No. you haven't sold it,” said Tad. 
“I still have the deed, Pat Lafferty. I rode 
after Francisco that day and took it away 
from him. It's in the pocket of my 
knickers."” She was running into her room. 

She reached for the corduroy knickers 
which Eugenia scolded so about and thrust 
her hand into the hip pocket. It was empty. 
But the paper couldn't have fallen out. 
She remembered buttoning the flap over 
the pocket. “It’s gone,” she cried. “It’s been 
here every day, but now it's gone!’ 

In a flash Tad remembered Dennis 
Dean’s hurried exit from the supper table, 
remembered the open door of her room. 
Why, of course! Dennis Dean had been 
behind Eugenia’s urging her to change 
from knickers to a dress. She knew now 
that Dean had listened when her father had 
asked about the letter to Schultz. 

Still holding the limp knickers, she 
bolted out to the kitchen. “Vagabond!” 
But no one was there. Vagabond was gone. 

She opened the door, and called out. 

Vagabond came running from the lilac 
cabin. “Tad, it’s just as I thought. That 
typewriter case of his is phoney. It’s filled 
with chemistry test tubes. He's an assayer.” 

“He's got the deed, Vagabond!” Tad 
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cried out excitedly. “He'll take it to Schultz. 
They must be working together on this.” 

Little Nuisance ran from Tad, started 
barking at something—someone in the lane 
outside the yard. In the moonlight they 
could see a figure running down the lane— 
a figure in knee-pants. 

Vagabond leaped the fence and started 
after him. Tad saw him catch up with the 
slinking figure. He grabbed him by the 
arm. Dennis Dean turned and aimed a 
blow at Vagabond. Tad’s high heels caught 
in a flounce and tripped her, but she saw 
that Vagabond had knocked down the 
other figure. 

“Get the deed! Oh, get the deed!” she 
called. But in the same instant her triumph 
changed to a sharp, panting cry of warn- 
ing. A rider on a gray horse suddenly 
loomed up at the end of the lane. Alvin 
Schultz! 
meeting at the end of the trees. 

Alvin Schultz, riding up behind, struck 
out at Vagabond and the man fell. 

Dennis Dean took the white envelope 
from his pocket and held it out to Schultz. 
They were working together, then! 

Suddenly a gray form, with gleaming 
white teeth, leaped at the outstretched 
hand. Tad screamed out, 
it's your Lady Alice, Vagabond.” 


They must have planned this | 


“Lady Alice— 


The white paper dropped from Dennis | 
Dean's hand, it fluttered to the ground and | 


Tad, unmindful now of ruffles, unmindful 


of heels twisting under her, covered the | 


intervening distance and picked it up. 
Another figure turned into the lane. It 

was old Battle walking slowly but talk- 

ing as fast as his tongue could go, ‘Stay 


with ‘em. That's it. Take a good nip out of | 


‘em if you feel hungry. Stay with ‘em.” 

And Lady Alice stayed with them! 

A strange procession it was that went 
up the lane and into the living room of 
the Heart Seven ranch house. “Sweet look- 
in’ birds, ain't they?” said old Battle. He 
sank weakly down inside the door. 


Vagabond was sitting on the floor with | 


Lady Alice beside him. ‘She's been shot, but 
it's healing,” he announced. 
Old Battle lit the pipe Tad had gor for 


him. “Now ain't we proud to have our | 


two honored guests with us tonight?” he 
asked. “Pretty slick, ain’t you, Alvin 
Schultz, you and that stage drivin’ brother 
of yours that you got up here from Okla- 
homa to help you with your crooked deal? 
Maybe this is what you was lookin’ 
for, huh?” He leaned over and squirmed 
the high heel off his boot and took out 
a tightly folded telegram. 

Tad looked at Vagabond, giggled. “No 
wonder he wouldn't let us take his boots 
off.” 

“Several months ago,” went on Battle, 
“some fellows from the East come out 
looking for berylli—oh, some _long- 
soundin’ thing they wanted for hardenin’ 
steel and they took samples from Lost 
Hope. Then this telegram came for you, 
Pat, offerin’ you five thousand dollars out- 
right, or a share in the output. And before 
I could get it to you that wall-eyed brother 
of Schultz's tries to bang me over the head 
and nose into my business. A lot you 
found out from me, eh, Schultz? Jus’ too 
bad, ain't it, you couldn’t get all the in- 
formation about Lost Hope? Jus’ had to 
rush up to the city and find a good-lookin’ 
young assayer to come down here and pass 
off as a writer." (Continued on page 56) 
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“DRESSED UP”? 


If you’re specially particular 
about the way your clothes look— 
you'll want them washed with 
Fels: Naptha. You'll love to see 
how crisply fresh and bright it 
gets them. And with good reason, 
too! Fels-Naptha isn’t just soap, 
— itis good golden soap and plen- 
tiful naptha, Working together, 
they get things beautifully clean 
without hard rubbing! Ask mother 
totry this extra help nextwashday! 
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The golden bar 
with the clean naptha odor 
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Have 
You 
a New Address? 


id you are moving or have moved, be sure to let 
THE AMERICAN GIRL know immediately. 


Since we need a whole month’s advance notice 
in order to effect a change on your mailing wrap- 
per, please send us your new address just as soon 
as you know it, if you want to receive your maga- 
zine without too much delay. 


Let Betty Brooks help you earn the money. Write her today! 











Empty 
Pockets! 


AVING empty pockets is a distress- 

ing situation. And sometimes there is 
nothing one can do about it. Except to 
weep over it, perhaps. But tears never 
help much. 

Betty Brooks found Peggy in tears 
only a short while ago. She, too, had 
empty pockets. The much-talked-of de- 
pression had hit her—not directly, of 
course, but hit her it had. A big bad- 
business billow had struck her family 
and she was beginning to feel the vibra- 
tions and ripples of it. For Peggy’s 
clothes’ budget had to be reduced and her 
allowance cut down. “It’s only temporary, 
Peggy dear,” her mother had told her, 
but in the meantime it was a terrific blow. 
No wonder Peggy wept! It was the old 
story—empty pockets and tears. 

But Betty Brooks found Peggy in time. 
She showed her a way out of her difficulty. 
And she has been showing hundreds of 
other girls all over the country how to fill 
empty pockets and drive away tears. 


Has the Depression 
Hit You, Too? 


If so, you, too, can profit by what Betty 
Brooks has to offer. Write her today and 
let her help you tide over bad times and 
get the things you need. 


Mail 
this 
today! 


Dear Betty Brooks 

“c THE AMERICAN GIRL, 

670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Like everyone else, I, too, have felt that ogre 
Depression! Will you tell me how I can refill my 
pockets and get the many things I need? 

My name is 

My address is 


City State 


| 
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Tad of the Heart Seven 


(Continued from page 55) 
“That was my fault,” said Eugenia. “I 
was such a little fool to believe it all.” 
“And then a couple of nights ago,” old 
Battle said after refilling the pipe, “jus’ 
when I was collecting my senses, Schultz's 
brother and this knee-pants dude comes 
sneakin’ in my cabin. I pretended I was 


| sicker'n I was and I let them cart me over 


to Alvin Schultz. Ha, Schultz—when you 
started over here to bullyrag Tad, I got 
dressed and went over to Half-way. There 
I got Alice and started for the Heart Seven, 
but doggone, if I wasn’t weaker'n I thought 
I was and after a square meal at Half-way 
I laid down in the woods and slept like a 
baby.” 

Pat Lafferty’s blue eyes were shining. 
“Well, Battle, I don’t see any reason for 
us cluttering up our party with these two, 
do you? I think this country will be pretty 
hot for them. Schultz’'d better decide to 
go back to Oklahoma with his brother.” 

Alvin Schultz and his knee-pants friend 
tock a swift departure. 

“Say, Tasty,” Battle said. “Your admirer 
is tied up with piggin’ rope and is layin’ in 
the Half-way barn. While I was about it, 
I knocked the other tooth out. I'll show 
him if he can knock me out and then bring 
chocolates to my girl.” 

Tasty beamed with delight. Not many 
times, even under the spell of moonlight, 
had Battle called her “his girl.” 

The back door opened and Octave came 
in, helping Miss Ruth and Miss Patience. 
“We would have been here sooner,’’ stated 
Miss Ruth primly, “but we found it painful 
to stoop over and put on our shoes.” 

Little Miss Patience gave a cry of de- 
light and started toward Vagabond. “I 
know you don’t like to have people com- 
pliment you—Miss Tad told us you didn't 
—but, oh, Mr. Dean, we think you're a 
wonderful writer. It was your book that 
first gave us Our inspiration to come out 
and see the real West. We saw you out 
chopping wood and we recognized you.” 

Vagabond’s face turned a deep red. He 
looked at Pat Lafferty, at the amazed 
Eugenia and Tad. “I came out to Topaz 
to train Alice for a part in the movie they 
were making from my book. Then when 
she disappeared I didn’t dare advertise for 
her for fear someone would steal her. I 
pretended to take the train back to Cali- 
fornia, but I dropped off near Half-way—” 

“With eighty-seven cents in your pock- 
et,” said Tad. “It was that eighty-seven 
cents that decided me to give you a job 
of roustabout.” 

Francisco had wedged in the rosebud 
candle holders on Tad’s cake. He lighted 
the candles and grinned proudly at her. 

“You have to make a wish again,” said 
Eugenia. 

“I don’t need to now,” Tad admitted. 
‘Mine have all come true. You make one, 
Jeanie; and Octave—you scare up one, too.” 

“Bless you, my wishes are all scared out 
of me lately,” said Octave soberly. 

Eugenia turned to him with a catch in 
her voice. “Octave, I've been scared, too— 
ever since I heard that you were building 
a lean-to kitchen onto your log house, and 
that you liked a teacher over in the Brakes.” 

“Jeanie,” he said softly, “every window 


Don’t overlook the “What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine” Contest in this issue— 


I put in my log house, I pictured a girl 
with blue eyes and black hair lookin’ out 
of it.” 

Tad stared happily down at the pink 
candles burning lower and lower. Her 
wishes had come true. She picked Nuisance 
up so that he could see them. Vagabond 
stood beside her. 

“I'm a little scared, too, Tad. I hope 
you'll keep on thinking of me as Vaga- 
bond. But in Dennis Dean's next book don't 
be surprised if you find a girl with red- 
dish hair, and a way of rattling fence 
staples in her pockets.” 

Tad laughed in such whole-souled de- 
light that Pat Lafferty and Battle looked up 
and muttered, ‘““What’s Tad up to now?” 

“Well, you'd better watch that girl 
pretty close in your book,” Tad warned 
Vagabond, “or she might forget and say, 
‘Heavenly horn toads!” 


What has happened so far in this story 


Theodora Lafferty returns home from 
her school to help her father out of his 
financial difficulties by running his Heart 
Seven as a dude ranch, its first guests to 
be two school teachers whom she met on 
the train. 

Tad learns that Battle Hollister, the old 
stage driver, has disappeared. 

On the road, Tad meets a stranger whom 
she nicknames Vagabond King, and offers 
him a job on the ranch. At the Half-way 
House, the daughter of the trapper who 
takes care of the stage horses, tells them 
wolves came to the house the evening be- 
fore, and shows them scratches on the door. 

After they have left the Half-way House 
a severe storm comes up and Tad and 
Vagabond go to an old dug-out for shelter. 
They have just entered when they hear a 
moan and see Battle unconscious on a bunk. 
He mumbles, “Alice, don’t go away.” 
Vagabond appears to be very much upset 
by this. Tad and Vagabond take Battle to 
the Heart Seven, where they make him as 
comfortable as possible in a bunkhouse. 

The next morning Tad’s father tells her 
that he has sent a deed to Alvin Schultz, 
a neighbor, selling him the Lost Hope 
property, which is old mining land. Tad 
suspects that the property is worth more 
than her father supposes and she catches 
the messenger, taking the deed from him. 

That evening Vagabond, for some myste- 
rious reason, refuses to appear before the two 
school teachers. The next morning a young 
man who says he is Dennis Dean, a popular 
writer of western novels, arrives at the ranch. 

Late that night Tad rides over to the 
Lost Hope mine, and, after waiting for two 
hours, sees a figure holding a lighted 
lantern and stopping often to pick up a bit 
of rock or soil. Then and there Tad decides 
to hang onto the deed to the property. Vaga- 
bond tells her it was he who was over at the 
mine and that he had sent samples of the 
ore to an assayer friend of his in Denver. 

Tad and Vagabond get up early the 
next morning and go out to see Battle, 
whom they expect to be well enough to 
tell them what has happened to him. They 
open the door to the cabin and stare, 
speechless, at a bed tumbled but empty. 
Battle has disappeared again! 
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Christmas Book’’ and ‘‘Christmas Greeting Card Box 
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Airplane Adventure 
By JOSEPHINE SHERRILL 


HAT luck! I was overjoyed that at 

last I had received all necessary 
permits and was really and truly going to 
fly as the only girl passenger in the Army 
Air Maneuvers over New York City. 


It was a windy May day and here I was at | 
the Army headquarters at Mitchel Field | 
| just bursting with happiness that at last my 
| hopes were to be realized. In another five 
minutes I would be up for more than | 


three hours in the make-believe war. 

My smiling lieutenant helped me fasten 
on the surprisingly heavy and awkward 
parachute over my 
leather helmet and the goggles. With a 
helpful boost from the mechanic, I clamber- 
ed into the cockpit of Plane Number Ten, 
21st Observation Squadron, and fastened 
the wide safety belt. 

The sun shone on the row upon row 
of gleaming whirring propellers and every- 


thing seemed like fairyland. Ah! With a| 


signal from the squadron leader, our squad- 


ron—the first off the field—roared down the | 


runway, three by three, and we were off! 
The huge hangars at Roosevelt Field looked 
like mere doll houses. The air was bumpy 
and I held on tighter after my scarf blew 


| away with a swish. Ninety miles per hour 


and a thousand feet up, I made out the 
Long Island towns that we soared over in 
precise military formation. Then over Long 
Island Sound, that shone beautifully with the 
rays of the sun, and Connecticut. 

The wind was blowing so hard that I 
could hardly see and if I turned my head 
I had trouble to turn it back again. 

The Hudson River wound out ahead of 
us and we sharply banked to the left and 
in still tighter formation sped down the 
river. New York City looked like a huge 


| stone canyon, while the Empire State build- 


ing pierced the sky. When nearing our 
destination, Floyd Bennett Field, my pilot, 
like all the others, dipped the wings in 
salute and we rocked as though we were 
in a boat. Looking backward, I saw the other 
| planes stretched out in a long file. 

On and on we flew back over the fields 


| of Long Island down as far as Jones’ Beach, 
where we circled around for over a half | 


hour. I wondered what was the matter 


|and why we didn’t land. Then I realized 


that only three planes could land at a time 
so we were a long time starting the descent. 

I grasped the braces of the cockpit and 
held my breath for the biggest thrill of all 


|—landing. The leader signaled and our 


group of three glided swiftly and easily to- 
ward the ground and with marvelous tim- 
ing and gauging, we lightly touched Mother 
Earth once more. We taxied back to our 
position and I jumped proudly out. My 


| wonderful adventure was over! 
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Zonziber, Kenya and Uganda on. & 
Co jorocco, Ocea 
, all for Se. wih approvals tery b nig Listas 


Monumental Stamp Co. 
Arlington P.0., Baltimore, Md. 


Airmail (as 





dan, me ete. 














Tanganyika, Orange River Colony, 


BRU N iE 9 Johore, Foreign Revenue, Vatican City, 


Grenada, Syria. French Guiana (cat. 25¢) Nyas aland 
Protectorate, and @ scarce genuine Baden, all for 
introduce our famous approvals. 


beeper 3 
er, VIKING STAMP CO. DEPT.G 
Sheepshead Bay Station Brooklyn, N. Y. 


50 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 





| 





50 different stamps from fifty different countries, includ- 
ing Bhopal, Decean, Gwalior, Ireland, Jhind, Kenya, 
Bosnia, Siam, Malay, Tasmania, Travancore, Transvaal. 


AIRMAILS and per- 
to approval applicants. 
Rutherford, N. 3 


packet and 25 different 
all for A cents 
x 47 K 


COLLECTION 


This fine 
foration gauge, 
Ancher Stamp Co. 


FREE STAMP 


Contains stamps from Japan, Salvador, 
Turkey, Cuba (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, 
native chiefs, etc.). French and Spanish Colonies, maps, 
birds, animals, ete..—All free to approval applicants. 
2c postage. 1000 hinges 7c. Watermark Detector 2c. 

Tatham Stamp Co., 49 Van Horn (G9) W. Springfield, Mass. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS FREE 
Look Girls! A real Wow—A packet from Cayman Islands 
and 30 other Unique, Interesting and Beautiful stamps 
from distant lands (Many Richly ee wg B a 
ns). Hurry! Rush! Get your packet now—fre for 
Empl RE STAMP P CO. TORONTO, CANADA 
12¢; 


150 DIFF. Rulers, 


All 4 Pkts. only 50¢; 














Great Menagerie, Pkt. 15c; Famous 
Pkt. 25c; Fine Siam, Pkt. 15c; 
1000 World Stamps $1.00; Xtra 


Pkts. from China, Ceylon, Egypt. Netherlands, Persia, 
Spain, Tunis, 5c each. Any 4 Pkts. 50c. B. K. 
STAMP CO., Newville, Pa. 





3 SPANISH AIRMAIL FREE 


if you send 25¢ for 3 Persia. Val. | Ww. J. Grant, 
6317-18th Ave., Brooklyn, New Yor 


'FREE 20 LIECHTENSTEIN FR REE 


to applicants for approvals—beginning at '% 
DOMINION STAMP CO.. 





cent. Liberal premiums. References please 
Dept. Clarendon, Va. 





all different, to approval appli- 
| 100 srames FREE. “ants sending 2c postage. Lists free. 
| A. G.. TOLEDO STAMP COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Send in your ballot and essay right away and try for the prizes. 
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Contents 


Art and Poetry 
Cover Design 


Song for Erith . Margot Frost 


Stories 


Polly What’s-Her-Name 
Edith Bishop Sherman 
Illustrations by C. J. MeCarthy 
A Week-end at Windycliff 
Augusta Huiell Seaman 
Illustrations by Amy Hogeboom 
Sand-Witches 
Helen Diehl Olds 
Illustrations by Edward Poucher 
“While Hounds in Full Cry—” 
Marjorie Florence Atkey 
Illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele 
Tad of the Heart Seven 
Lenora Mattingly Weber 
Illustrations by Frank Spradling 


Special Articles 


Discovering Your Job 


Lillian M. Gilbreth 


Our Merit Badge Pages 


The Young Viennese (Musician) 
Jerome D. Bohm 
Illustration by Elaine Mason 


It’s Really Easy to Make 
(Dressmaker) Helen Perry Curtis 


Illustrations by Harriet Moncure 


“Our Chalet” in Switzerland 
(International Knowledge) 
Helen Storrow 


Your Booth at the Fair (Cook) 
Winifred Moses 


Illustration by Cornelia Brownlee 


How to Keep Going (Health 
Winner) Hazel Rawson Cades 


Illustration by Katherine Shane Bushnell 


Our Own Book Nook (Scribe) 
Sophie L. Goldsmith 


Our Scribes’ Corner 


Autumn Days Come Again 


Our Girl Scout Pictures 
Girl 


Other Pages of Interest 
Along the Editor’s Trail 
Well, of All Things! 
What’s Happening? 

Mary Day Winn 

What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine 

Contest for 1931 
“T Should Like to Meet—” 
Laugh and Grow Scout 


Airplane Adventure 
Josephine Sherrill 


Our Puzzle Pack 
George Carlson 
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Paul Martin 
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reel our PUZZLE PACKED, 











The Hallowe’en Fortune Teller 


It takes a brave heart, no doubt, to venture 
to a gypsy fortune teller in the dark witching 
hours of Hallowe'en. Yet, it seems that two 
of our Girl Scout friends have done this 
very thing and have been well rewarded. 

The old hag tells them that they will 
soon qualify for a merit badge. She has 
laid out seven objects, as we see in the 
picture, which can be designated in seven 
four-letter words. When these words are 
placed in correct order, their first letters 
will spell the name of their merit badge. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


[rom the following definitions build up 
a five-letter word square: 

1. A South American animal 

2. Open space for athletics 

3. A nut 
4. Senseless 
5. A rajah’s wife 

Word Jumping 

By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change HARE into SOUP in seven 
moves. 

A Problem 


From 6 take 9 and from 9 take 10 and 
from 40 take 50 and leave 6. 

By CATHERINE V. DANA, 
Rhode Island. 


Providence, 


An Enigma 


I am a well known proverb of six words 
and twenty-five letters. 


My 21, 15, 6 and 7 is gaunt. 

My 13, 9, 10 and 18 is what you find in 
chimneys. 

My 22, 23 and 24 is to decay. 

My 19, * 1, 8 and 25 is to attach. 

My 14, and 17 is a place to swim. 


My 4, + i, 20 and 12 means creates. 


A Shakespearean Puzzle 
Fill in the blank spaces in each sentence 
with the title of a play by Shakespeare. Each 
line represents a single word. 
1. The lovers were — — —. 
2. Their courtship was like — — — —. 
3. Her answer to his proposal was — — 


Kenneth Payson Kempton, Ellis Parker Butler, Hubert Evans—they’re all coming soon! 


4. They were married about the — —. 

5. He bought the ring from — — — —. 

6. The best man and the maid of honor 
were — — —. 

7. The ushers were — — — — — 

8. — — — — — gave the reception, 

9. They lived in a —. 

10. Her disposition was like — —. 

11. His chief occupation after marriage 
was — — — — — 

12. Their first quarrel was caused by — 


13. Their courtship proved to be — — 


14. Their married life resembled — — 

15. They gave each other — — —. 

16. After they were reconciled their 
friends said “— — — — — € 

By ELLA SwENSON, Troop Seventeen, 
Cicero, Illinois. 


Jumbled Birds 


Here is a list of familiar birds. The 
letters are somewhat mixed up. Can you 
unscramble them? 


1. Oukcoc 6. Lswaolw 

2. Koblniob 7. Nrbio 

3. Lieoor 8. Lrrbwae 

4. Fdlocgnih 9. Igmpae 

5. Psowarr 10. Erowdepokc 
By SHIRLEY MayFortTH, Barre, Vermont. 


10 BAST Mantrie Dogs 





A Pvzziinc Worp Sovare: 


A CHARADE: England. 


Worp JuMPING: 
king. 

An EnciMa: 
Puzz_e Pack Worp Sgvare: 
A 
T 


Duke, dune, dine, wine, wing, 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 


T ae ¥ 

ADORE 

SONIA 

+ 2 IES 

be ST 

CoNCEALED aiid . Ape. 2. Otter. 3. Rab- 
bit. 4. Lion. 5. vee Hg 6. Tiger. 
App A Letter: The added letters spell KAN- 
SAS. 








get 
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It's justa pause 





“* 
. 





you can 


make it the pause that refreshes 


Scenes like the picture above are always 
before you around theatres and at dances. 
So will you welcome ice-cold Coca-Cola 
on the happiest occasions—to make in- 
termissions the pause that refreshes. This 
great drink gives you a tingling, delicious 
taste. Itquenches thirst. Itleaves a whole- 
some, cool after-sense of refreshment. 


And remember this about Coca-Cola: 
It contributes to the busy day in stores, 
offices and workshops the same life 
and sparkle. Only a minute is long 
enough to enjoy it to the full. The 
minute is never lost. It means a fresh 
start, and you do more work and better 
work. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


sees IN 


Grantland Rice~* Famous 
Sports Champions—*+— 
—s+ Coca-Cola Orchestra. 
Every Wed. 10:30 p.m. 
Eastern Standard Time 
—+* Coast-to-Coast 
NBC Network 


OVER NINE MILLION A DAY,;;,1T HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 





“When I Come Back” 


Perfect enjoyment of any 


convention depends upon 
complete preparedness. Be 
ready for the meetings with 
your uniform and new hat. 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


GIRL SCOUTS, INc 


670 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW REDUCED PRICES 
The price of the wool uniform is now 
$21.00 and the cotton is $8.00. The new 
hat, which can be shaped to suit your 
individuality, comes in two grades—$5.00 
and $8.00, complete with the bronze hat 
insignia. 


GIRL SCOUT KID GLOVES 


carry out the well-groomed tailored ef- 
fect—of soft brown cape leather and but- 
tons stamped with the Girl Scout insignia. 
Price—$2.00. 


THE OVERNIGHT BAG 


Made of dark green fabrikoid it is just 
the thing for the train and short excursion 
trips. Size 10” x 16”—$4.50. 


DON’T LET RAIN ...... 


spoil your enjoyment or your uniform— 
take one of the new official Girl Scout 
raincoats of rubberized Girl Scout cloth. 
Sized for the Leaders as well as the girls. 
Sizes 8-16 retail at $5.00 and sizes 18-44 
at $7.00. 





